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THE GENERAL ELECTION AND 
AFTER. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE REFERENDUM. 


THE recent general election was unique in its suddenness, and also 
unique in the fact that revolutionary proposals for reform were 
advanced by one of the combatant parties only a few days before 
the actual polling began. It would be difficult to cite a case where 
so drastic a change as the introduction of the Referendum was 
advocated on the very eve of an election. Be that as it may, the 
fight is over, and it behoves both parties, and also those who do 
not label themselves with any party ticket, to reckon with its re- 
sults. It is somewhat difficult to judge Mr. Asquith’s decision to 
appeal to the country. On crucial points he appeared to have a 
majority of 122. It is true that the Conference had failed, but 
neither side had staked its existence on a favourable issue to its 
deliberations. The Parliament was not a year old, and there was 
every reason, having regard to the time of year and to the coming 
Coronation, why a general election should be avoided, if that was 
possible. ai 

But it was apparently not possible, and one cannot help think- 
ing for one of two reasons. Either Mr. Asquith was confident of 
gaining a snap victory, in which case he has failed; but he is too 
great a statesman to be guilty of having attempted what would 
have to be described as a mysterious and somewhat unworthy trick. 
If this is not so, one is forced to believe that he advised a dissolu- 
tion because his position in the House of Commons was untenable, 
and because he could not carry through the programme to Which 
his Government was pledged. This may sound strange, in view of 
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his majority of 122, bat one has to remember that his was a coali- 
tion majority. For the immediate programme, Mr. Asquith could 
rely on the votes of the Labour members; the evidence points to 
the inference that he aimed, and was obliged to aim, at making 
himself more independent of the Nationalist Party. If this be the 
case, and if Mr. Asquith’s position was untenable with a majority of 
122, it seems difficult to believe that matters will be otherwise in 
the new Parliament. It is, of course, a fact that the new majority 
is larger than many of those which have done good service in the 
past, but comparisons with recent years are more significant than 
reference to past decades. The all-important comparison is be- 
tween the two majorities of the year 1910, and this comparison 
gives little cause of encouragement to either the Liberal or the 
Conservative Party. 


Enthusiasts on both sides have been busily occupied in the 
endeavour to prove that they have scored a famous victory, but 
whatever comfort they may find, many others cannot help inter- 
preting this last election as a refusal on the part of the electors to 
endorse either the Liberal or the Unionist proposals for dealing 
with the House of Lords. The country is apparently intent on 
doing away with the anomaly by which Unionists have a free hand 
in legislation and the Liberals are debarred, through the agency of 
the Second Chamber, from passing those measures which they hold 
to be of crucial importance. There is undoubtedly a demand for 
reform, but the last two elections show a marked lack of enthusiasm 
for the programme of either side. 


Before and during the election much was heard of the “Appeal 
to Moderate Men,” and, although there is no evidence that the 
moderate man has decisively cast his vote in favour of either side, 
it is becoming increasingly evident that the moderate man will still 
have some say in the work of reform. 


What, then, has the moderate man to offer to avoid the present 
deadlock? Let us first see where lies the weakness in the pro- 
grammes of the two parties. The Liberals demand the removal 
of the veto of the House of Lords, but they are silent as to their 
intentions for the re-constitution of that Chamber; they claim to 
uphold the position of the House of Commons, and with this object 
in view they spurn the Referendum, and demand what cannot be 
termed otherwise than a “blank cheque” on Electoral Reform 
and Home Rule. It is more difficult to sum up the Unionist policy 
because it has apparently undergone such revolutionary changes 
during the last months. It appears that the party is now definitely 
committed to a policy of re-constituting the House of Lords, but 
that one of the principles of such re-constitution is to be that the 
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present hereditary peers shall be replaced by a certain number 
chosen by themselves. Tariff Reform remains a prominent plank 
in the platform, but is not to be introduced until approved by 
popular vote. Now, putting aside all party animosities, is it ob- 
vious that these two policies are incompatible as regards the im- 
mediate future? Of course, the two parties must in their ultimate 
aims remain divided ; there is, for instance, no union between Free 
Trade and Tariff Reform. 


It will probably be said that the time for compromise is past, 
but the result of the recent general election is ample reason why 
further attempts at a peaceful settlement should be made. We 
must not forget that there is an ever-growing need for social legis- 
lation on such subjects as the Poor Law, Feeble-minded, etc., and 
that these are waiting till the problem of the Second Chamber is 
settled. 

The country has certainly failed to give sufficient support to 
the Unionist proposals for the reform of the House of Lords, but 
can it be said that the electors have definitely rejected the Refe- 
rendum? On the other hand, the electors have refused to streng- 
then the position of the Liberals, and, as they apparently could not 
carry their policy in the last Parliament, it seems somewhat likely 
that they will have serious difficulty in passing it now. 


There is a great weakness in the programme of both parties. 
The Liberals refuse to commit themselves to a definite scheme of 
reform of the House of Lords; some demand its abolition, others 
that it shall remain as it is, but without its veto, and others that it 
shall be entirely reconstructed. And the Unionists, bold though 
is their scheme of reform, will not shake themselves free from the 
principle of hereditary government. 


Now, the hereditary principle is a survival of past centuries. 
In theory, Parliament is still representative of the three estates of 
the realm, but in practice it is to-day representative of the nation 
as a whole. That one class should have special and unique privi- 
leges is a source of both injustice and weakness. To the Unionists 
is due great credit for the proposals that they have made. Can 
they not accept the principle that hereditary rulers, whether sitting 
by personal right or as nominees of their class, are incompatible 
with the spirit of the time? Will they not agree to some scheme 
which will convert the Second Chamber into a really efficient part- 
ner in the work of government, making for the consistency of 
legislation, and yet responsive to public opinion? Surely heredi- 
tary peers in any form are not necessary to secure this end. 


And cannot the Liberals devote their attention to the work 
of re-constituting the House of Lords? As a party, they do not 
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favour Single Chamber Government, though they are curiously 
reticent on the point; and hereditary legislators are in principle 
utterly opposed to their ideals. Can they not agree first to reform 
the House of Lords, and thus secure an honest and impartial 
Second Chamber, and leave all attempts at limiting its powers till 
the new House has been tried and found wanting? 


The demand for a strong Second Chamber is not necessarily 
undemocratic. However perfect be our electoral machinery—at 
present it is nothing, if not bad—and, however representative be 
the House of Commons, there will always be the possibility that a 
minority may force its will upon the House by holding the balance 
of power between the other parties. The voice of the people is 
not always the same as the decisions of the House of Commons, 
which latter are often arrived at after little or no discussion, owing 
to obstruction and the consequent limitation of debate. It is the 
task of a Second Chamber to help in interpreting the will of the 
people, not spasmodically, but continuously. 


As to the Referendum, it was sry unfortunate that its intro- . 
duction was proposed immediately before a general election, when 
feeling runs high, and when the moments for reflection are scat- 
tered and scarce. It is improbable that Englishmen will ever make 
use of it, except in cases of emergency, when the Legislature is 
unable to settle a vital problem. In England we have too great a 
respect for representative government to desire the Referendum 
for the smaller questions of public life. But where our Constitu- 
tion fails us, when our two Houses are so opposed to each other as 
to render it impossible to make any real progress in legislation, 
then the Referendum offers at once a direct, democratic, and de- 
cisive means of arriving at a popular solution. 


There are probably many Liberals who think that it was a 
mistake of their leaders to condemn the Referendum unheard and 
untried. Even from the strictly party point of view, such action 
was a tactical mistake. It was unfortunate for the Liberals to 
claim to be fighting the people’s battle, and at the same time to 
refuse the offer of the Unionists to give the electors a direct vote 
on vital questions. Such opposition only lent aid to the charge 
that the Liberals were secretly pledged to the Nationalists, and 
dared not give the electors an opportunity of vetoing, if they so 
wished, the Liberal policy of Home Rule. Liberals seemed to 
forget the great maxim of Lamartine: “The first condition neces- 
sary in order that social progress may be accepted by the people 
is that the people shall be free to refuse it.” At the same time 
the Unionists will do well to remember that the Referendum can 
only be an equitable means of adjusting differences between the 
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two Houses of Parliament when the Upper House is so constituted 
as to afford equal opportunities to all parties to pass their measures. 

This is not the moment for advocating an extreme policy. A 
settlement there must be, and the fairest means of obtaining this 
settlement will be the real reform of the House of Lords and the 
adoption of the Referendum as a means of settling vital differences 
between the two Houses of Parliament. 


A MODERATE MAN. 








A PRECEDENT FOR FORM IV. 
OR FORM IV. IN THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


Now that the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, has passed through 
both Houses of Parliament, and has received the King’s assent and 
has become the law of the land, the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue find it necessary to issue to every landowner a sheet of 
whitey-brown paper containing a schedule of questions, the 
answers to which will enable them to make the valuation of the 
land of this country ordered by that Act. Not within living 
memory has any similar sheet of questions caused such a disturb- 
ance; the Tory newspapers have filled their columns with wild 
denunciations of it, and cries of robbery and confiscation ; but they 
forget that an inquiry of a far more searching character was made 
some twenty-five generations ago, and their excited ravings com- 
pare most unfavourably with the dignified and restrained language 
of the Chronicler of the eleventh century. 

The yield of the Geld that was levied in the winter of 1083-4 
fell far short of King William’s estimate; if the returns from the 
five south-western counties are any criterion, more than 40 per 
cent of the land of the country did not pay that tax. So when 
the King wore his crown and held his court at Gloucester at Christ- 
mas, 1085, the matter was fully discussed between him and his 
wise men; but let the Chronicler tell the tale in his own words: 

“ After this the King had muckle thought and deep 
speech with his wise men about this land, how it was set, and 
with what men. Then he sent his men over all England into 
each shire, and bade them find out how many hundred hides 
were in that shire, or what the King himself had of land or 
cattle in those lands, or what rights he ought to have in the 
twelve months from that shire. Also he bade them write how 
much land his archbishops had, and his bishops, and his earls, 
and though it take long to tell, how much each man had that 
was landsitting in England, in land or cattle, and how much 
it was worth. So very narrowly did he bid them speir it out, 
that there was not a hide or a yardland nor—it is shameful 
to tell, though he thought it no shame to do—so much as an 
ox or a cow or a swine was left, that was not set down in his 
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writ ; and all these writs were brought to him afterwards.” 

And from the writs so brought to the King was compiled that 
most famous of all Valuation Lists—that Domesday Book which 
contains the earliest written record of four-fifths of the villages in 
this England of ours. 

To-day, the Land Union is complaining because a landowner 
is asked a score of questions; but 22 questions were contained in 
the Conqueror’s writ of inquiry, and the answers to some of these 
were to be given in triplicate; statistics were required for three 
periods, the day on which King Edward was quick and dead, z.2., 
January 5th, 1066, the day when the Englishman gave place to.the 
new Norman owner, and the time when the inquiry was made. 
In Form IV., question (g), asking for particulars of the last sale 
of the land within twenty years prior to April 3oth, 
1909, has been the subject of much criticism, and even 
in these days of written records it may, in a few 
cases, cause some trifling difficulty; but that difficulty is 
nothing compared with the difficulty which the unlettered men of 
the eleventh century must have had in stating the annual value, 
twenty years previously, of an estate which during those twenty 
years had certainly changed owners, and had possibly been ravaged 
by the Conqueror’s army or by civil war. Yet page after page of 
Domesday Book shows that these unlettered men were able to 
answer these questions. 

For the consolation of the puzzled landowner of the present 
day, let us set down the questions that were asked in the eleventh 
century: 

1. What is the name of the estate? 

2. Who held it in the days of King Edward? 

3. Who now holds it? 

4. How many hides are there? 

5—6. How many plough teams—in demesne—belonging to 
the tenants? 

7—11. How many villians, cottars, slaves, freemen, sokemen? 

12—16. How much wood, meadow, pasture? How many mills 
and fisheries ? 

17—18. How much has been added or taken away? 

19. How much was the whole worth? 

20. How much is it worth now? 

21. How much land does each freeman or sokeman hold? All 
this is to be given in triplicate, that is, in the time of King Edward, 
when King William gave it, and at the present time. 

22. And if more can be had than is had. 

The difference between these questions and those of Form IV. 
is accounted for by the fact that in the eleventh century the unit of 
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valuation was the village, while to-day it is the tenement. To-day, 
every separate holding is separately assessed to the Poor Rate; 
but in the eleventh century, the geld was laid on the village, and 
the landowner was usually responsible for the geld of his tenants! ; 
hence there are no questions in Form IV. corresponding to the five 
questions in the Conqueror’s writ relating to the number of tenants, 
nor to the five questions relating to the wood and the other appur- 
tenances of the manor; and consequently the answers to Form IV. 
are less complicated than those to the Domesday writ. Questions 
4, 5, and 6 require a little further explanation; the geld was a 
payment of a certain number of shillings from every hide, and to 
know the amount due from any village it was necessary to 
know the number of hides it was supposed to contain, and at which 
it was assessed. And in the absence of any system of definite 
land measures, the number of teams employed on any estate would 
give the approximate area of the land under the plough; so that 
the answers to these three questions give the rateable value and the 
area of the land. But the most important of the Conqueror’s ques- 
tions was left to the last, the inquiry whether anything more could 
be obtained from the property than was then being received,— 
whether the land was let at a competition rent. What consterna- 
tion would be caused in these days of land hunger if such a ques- 
tion were included in Form IV.; but on the other hand, will not 
the omission of this question cause the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to be, like Clive, astonished at his own moderation? 

To obtain the information the Conqueror required, he divided 
England into seven circuits, and sent a separate set of commis- 
sioners to each circuit ; thus the Western Circuit was composed of 
Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, Herefordshire, Shropshire, and 
Cheshire ; and a Worcester cartulary gives the names of the Com- 
missioners who visited that county, Remigius, Bishop of Lincoln, 
Henry of Ferrars, Walter Giffard, and Adam fitz Hubert, all of 
whom were landowners in other parts of the country, but owned no 
land in Worcestershire. The Bishops of Winchester and Coutances 
were among the Commissioners for Cambridgeshire and the East- 
Midland circuit. The lands of the Bishops of Winchester and 
Lincoln employed 1020 and 542 teams respectively, so that, 
reckoning 120 acres to a teamland, they owned about 120,000 and 
65,000 acres respectively. Evidently, in the eleventh century, the 
large landowners were willing to help in the compilation of this 
great valuation list. 

The inquiry was made county by county, and hundred by 
hundred ; at every sitting of the commission there would be present 


‘1 (Neither of these statements is strictly accurate; to-day, a field of allot- 
ments is assessed in one sum, and the rates are paid by the owner, and not by 
the occupiers; and in the eleventh century, some of the freemen and sokemen 
were separately assessed to the geld). 
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the sheriff, the Barons, who held direct from the King, their French 
under-tenants, all those who owed suit to the hundred-moot, and 
the priest, the reeve, and six villagers for every village. A special 
jury was empanelled for each hundred—the first appearance of any 
jury in this country—and in Cambridgeshire, at all events, half the 
jurors were Norman, and half were English, so that “ Conquerors 
and conquered were alike bound by their common sworn verdicts.” 
(Round, “ Feudal England”). The series of questions would be 
put by the president of the commission ; the hundreds-ealdor would 
be able to tell the number of hides assessed on the village, the 
reeve would know the number of teams employed by the lord on 
the demesne or home farm, and the number supplied for his service 
by the tenants, and with the assistance of the villagers all the 
questions were eventually answered and embodied in the sworn 
verdict of the jury. But the villagers were bubbling over with 
information, and were not content with merely answering the 
scheduled questions ; invariably they added the values of the milis 
and of the fisheries; they stated the number of swine which were 
given to the lord by way of pannage, that is, in payment for per- 
mission to feed swine in the woods; the ferries and the fishing 
boats, the deer hays and the hawks’ nests, the horses, oxen, sheep, 
goats, and pigs kept on the demesne, and, in a few cases, even the 
hives of bees, were all recorded. No single particular was omitted 
which would enable the Commissioners to arrive at a just valuation 
of an estate. A copy of the original returns, arranged according to 
the hundreds, is to be found in the Cambridgeshire Inquest, and 
copies are also to be found in the Little Domesday, relating to the 
counties of Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, and in the Exeter Book 
relating to the five South-western counties, but in both these latter 
documents the copies are arranged, not according to the hundreds, 
but according to the landowners. The larger volume of Domesday 
is a compilation from the original returns omitting many of their 
details ; but in spite of these omissions, its statistics give almost all 
that was necessary for a true valuation; for an ordinary village, 
say Mentmore, the details are as follows :— 


Hugh, Earl of Chester, holds Mentmore, and Robert of 
him. It is assessed at 18 hides. There is land for 10 teams; 
four teams are employed on the demesne, and 18 villains have 

« six teams. There are three slaves; meadow for four teams. 
In all, it is worth £12. When he received it, £10. In the 
time of King Edward, £13. Edith the Fair held this Manor. 


The actual assessment of Mentmore was 18 hides, and when 
the geld was 2s. a hide, it paid 36s. The decline in value between 
the death of the Confessor and the time when Earl Hugh received 
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the Manor is due, Mr. Baring thinks (“ English Historical Review,” 
xiii, 26), to the fact that the right wing of the Conquerors Army 
passed through the village while marching from Wallingford to 
Berkhampstead. The details, other than the assessment, were 
particulars on which a new valuation could be based. But no such 
valuation was ever prepared. 

What, then, did Domesday Book accomplisk ? 

In the first place, it revealed to the King the existing assess- 
ment of his kingdom; according to Mr. Corbett (“ Transactions, 
Royal Historical Society,” xiv., 220), Domesday Book shows that the 
whole of England was divided into 1,200 territorial divisions called 
hundreds; if each of these divisions had contained exactly one 
hundred hides, the geld at 2s. a hide would have yielded £12,000; 
and it is noteworthy that all the sums stated by the Chronicle to 
have been collected by way of geld are multiples of £12,000. But 
Domesday Book shows further that it was not the rule that a terri- 
torial hundred contained one hundred hides; the hundreds of Sus- 
sex varied from 1} to 258? hides. Omitting Suffolk, where the 
calculations are most complicated, the total number of hides re- 
corded in Domesday Book is about 65,000, according to the count 
of the late Professor Maitland (“Domesday Book and Beyond,” 
400); thus reducing the yield of the geld from £12,000 to about 
£6,500. 

Then, it showed that much of the land was unfairly assessed ; 
there is some connection between the hide and the plough team of 
eight oxen, and the reason for assessing a village at a certain num- 
ber of hides was that the authorities thought that it contained suffi- 
cient arable land to employ that number of ploughs. But in pro- 
cess of time, this equation ceased to be true, and when the statistics 
were compiled in 1086, it was found that in many cases the num- 
bers of teams was greater than the number of hides, and that in 
other cases, as at Mentmore, they were less; when the teams 
exceeded the hides, the village was clearly under-assessed, and 
when the teams were less than the hides, it was as clearly over- 
assessed. These inequalities were so many and so great that the 
old system of taxation by hides died a natural death within less 
than a century, and was succeeded by a more rational system, 
which took the plough team as its unit. 

A munor result of the compilation of Domesday Book was a ~ 
complete alteration in the method of collecting the geld; the Geld 
Inquests for the South-Western Counties show that the taxation 
of 1083-4 was collected hundred by hundred, and that a separate 
account was rendered for each hundred ; but the Pipe Roll of 1130 
shows that the Geld of that year was collected by the sheriff from 
each tenant-in-chief, who paid a lump sum for his whole fee within 
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any county, irrespective of the hundreds through which this fee 
might be scattered. 

But the chief interest of Domesday Book at the present day 
is its revelation to us of an England very different from that which 
we know, an England of few and small towns, an England of 
wastes and forests, an England of communities of small holders.. 
In those days the expenses of the King and of the officials who 
composed his court were met from the proceeds of the Terra Regis 
and from the dues that accrued to him from the lands of others. 
His army was furnished by the owners and occupiers of land as 
part of the conditions of their tenure; the larger owners provided 
his heavy cavalry; the poorer landowners and the cultivating 
tenants furnished him with foot soldiers and archers. His navy 
was found by the Kentish seaports in return for their privileges, 
and much of his transport service was provided by the tenurial 
services of the smaller landowners. 

Above all, Domesday Book marks the end of an old era, and 
the beginning of new times. Edward had been King of the Eng- 
lish; William was both King of the English and feudal Lord of 
England. “ The forfeitures of those who had been in arms against 
him had given him the greater part of the soil, and when he re- 
warded his followers by gifts of land, these gifts were not absolute 
grants, but were grants of perpetual tenancies upon condition, 
express or implied, that the grantees performed some service or 
others for his benefit.” (“ Domesday Inquest,” 87). Before the 
Conquest, there were always disintegrating forces at work in this 
country, and the Earls were almost independent in the districts 
they governed; but William established a strong central govern- 
ment, and since his day there has never been any chance for an 
ambitious noble to maintain himself in rebellion against his Sove- 
reign. The pre-conquest law was distinguished by its formalism, 
and has deservedly passed into oblivion; but with the Conquest 
begins that system of Common Law that is to-day being adminis- 
tered, not only in the England he won, but in regions of which 


the Conqueror had never heard. 
A. BALLARD. 
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JANUARY. 


ON A PLACARD, POMADE DIVINE. 


“IN the Book that Seneca wrote against superstitions, treating of 
images, says St. Austin, he writes thus: They represent the Holy, 
the Immortal, the Inviolable Gods in the basest matter, and with- 
out Life or Motion; In the Forms of Men, Beasts, Fishes; some 
of mix’d Bodies; and those Figures they call Deities; which, if 
animated, would affright a Man and pass for Monsters.”—R. 
L’Estrange, “ Morals of Seneca,” 1682. 

If I am not mistaken the antiquarians have found advertise- 
ments of pomades, lip-salves, hair dyes, what-not, so divine that 
only the gods could have invented them, placarded on the temples 
and tombs of ancient Egypt. If I am mistaken, it does not in the 
least matter, the temples and pyramids themselves are gigantic 
advertisements of bigger frauds than pomades that make hair grow on 
abarescalp. The Egyptians, Isaiah says, are men, and not God, and 
their horses flesh and not spirit, but the Egyptian spared no cost in 
the great art of advertising his “notions” in the American sense, 
they advertised themselves, indeed, and Isaiah and the rest of the 
prophets were as Carlyle and Herbert Spencer, if these philosophers 
had pitted themselves against Holloway’s Pills and Ointment. 

I read lately in a review an article on the “ Greatness of Hin- 
duism,” which I hope will not be read otherwise than as a chapter 
in the prodigious history of human frailty and folly. The history 
is, of course, natural history, the history of an animal presenting 
unique characters in the biological record. As so characterised, 
man comes nearer ants and bees than he does his simian allies, 
but the likeness is only very superficial. Man seems as soon as 
he became human to have formed ideal standards of conduct, im- 
perfect and incoherent, just because they were ideal or mental. 
He certainly found himself in possession of a power of judging 
circumstances, a power probably possessed by other animals also. 
What made him unique as an animal was his assuming power in 
himself to act on his judgments, or, at least, to think volitionally, 
to think yes or no, and conceive that he could act as he thought. 
He was, however, soon brought to a stop; he could not fly like a 
bird or live in the sea like a fish, but still he could think he could, 
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he could think himself Phoebus or Neptune. He found, too, that 
the restraint on his acting as he thought was not absolute; he saw 
red, but could act as if he saw blue; he could walk in one 
direction, and turn round and walk in the opposite. His percept 
of natural conditions was, therefore, one of contradictories, of his 
governing circumstance, and of his being governed by it. 

His consciousness of the position was, of course, very in- 
distinct, and our real knowledge of it even now is very imperfect. 
Our objective knowledge of mankind is identical with every form 
of such knowledge; we can only describe human action, with, 
indeed, the advantage that it to some extent describes itself; and, 
with more or less certainty, assigns reasons or causes for it. 

As a mere descriptive fact we find mankind in the early stage 
as in the later, conformed to a relation of superiority and inferiority. 
The relation is found in the main to be customary, a creation of 
temporal circumstance, not a representation of bodily or mental 
ability in individuals. The distinctive and primary fact is a pro- 
found sense of inferiority or helplessness expressing the first conceived 
position of man relatively to natural circumstance. The perceptual 
relation of men to Nature long preceded their social relation to 
each other; if man is Nature’s favourite child, she took care to 
give him a sense of humility, which, strange as it may sound, he 
has never got rid of. The making of gods as a recognition of 
superiority was the correlative of a sense of inferiority, which 
necessarily had to abase itself before something, anything. 
Nature, however, not quite indifferent, gave man the patterns to 
go by in his god-making. ~We are told that man started, and, 
indeed, starts now, with animistic beliefs or concepts, which mean 
that he transferred to Nature life as he identified it in himself. It 
is modern man who is anthropomorphic in this sense, not his savage 
ancestors, and because he has nothing but doubtful hypotheses as 
to the physical basis of life. The savage mind has no concept of 
life as something distinct ; even now a Kaffir’s shadow is as much 
alive as the man’s self, and he transfers no idea of life from him- 
self to his shadow, or from his shadow to himself. He has, how- 
ever, distinct percepts of difference between natural objects, him- 
self among them. The sun, moon and stars aré permanent ob- 
jects, or, if they die, come to life again. A great number of the 
objects about him appear indifferent to heat and cold, rain and 
storm; on every side he finds evidence of physical superiority in 
sharp contrast with his own feebleness, littleness, and uncertain 
tenure of the conditio#s of existence. Beyond death he can see, 
but only in things foreign to him. It did not at all follow, how- 
ever, that man’s primary percept was one of what was superior to 
himself ; his experience of his own life alone makes him murmur: 
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“T am poor and needy, and my heart is wounded within me. I am 
gone like the shadow when it declineth ; I am tossed up and down 
like the locust. My knees are weak through fasting, and my flesh 
faileth of fatness.” The infant enters the world with a cry, the 
first step in self-consciousness gave man, not pride, but self-abase- 
ment, and that again left him open to concepts and assumptions 
of superiority natural in a being who. thought, but thought erro- 
neously and under mechanical dictation from without. 

The key to human history is the sense men formed of their 
disability under the ordinary conditions of natural circumstance. In 
our first stage, there was no conscious conception of ability to 
control circumstance, the effort at control was made unconsciously. 
Man tamed his fellow man, just as he did the domesticated animals, 
but if his mind had not first come to be cast in a servile mould, 
he would have remained, as he appears to have done, for far the 
longer period of his history, an untamed and untamable animal. 
Mere physical disability would have led to the extinction or modi- 
fication of the species, and not to a perception of disability or 
inferiority, calling for self-assertion. His actual natural condition 
was one which left him at the mercy of circumstance, alike, whether 
favourable or unfavourable, clearly indifferent to him. It is a 
foolish reading of our natural history to suppose that man 
had any sense of benefit or injury vouchsafed to him by higher 
powers in Nature. He reached the sense, not as a conclusion in 
his infantile reasoning, but as a dim percept arising as he wan- 
dered in devious paths of error. 

The scientific fact is that a structural addition came to be 
made to the primitive mammalian brain. The process of building 
up the addition was a slow one, and the process of finding its func- 
tion and use still slower. Even now it is certain that the majority 
of the cells of the cerebral cortex, the organ of thought, lie dor- 
mant and unexercised in respect of functions the cells are capable 
of discharging. The intellectual abilities and mechanical aptitudes 
of men are obviously very unequally developed not, as generally 
supposed, through defect of organization, but through want of 
exercise ; average mental power in mankind is, and always was, 
far more unused than disused, with the common result that what 
is used is abused; thought is far too complex to be true where the 
mental faculties are only very partially called into play. It was 
not. want of brain power that kept primitive man on the level of 
the savage so long, it was rather want of opportunity for exercise. 
In many so-called savage races the brain appears quite as well 
developed as it was in the ancient Egyptian and Greek, and even 
in man now-a-days. 

The first result of the process which added to the brain a 
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thought department, made man know, but not know where he was 
and what he was. It brought him no sense of power over circum- 
stance; he came to know circumstance, but only as a slave comes 
to know his master. He accepted a position of inferiority, dis- 
ability, or powerlessness without consciousness that the mental 
gift which enabled him to realize the position made it a false one 
for him. He remained for ages in the same state of unqualified 
dependence on Nature as other animals, a feral stage in which his 
mental gift served him not at all or ill The period covered was 
far the longest in his history, and throughout it he probably had 
no conception of anything better than himself or superior, he took 
everything on the same level; though conscious of the evil con- 
ditions of his existence he dreamed no dreams of Paradise or 
Olympus. When he did make a step forward it was not to find 
for himself what was at the bottom of Pandora’s box, to find a 
hope of higher and better things in himself. Taught his disability 
every day, committed to a sense of inferiority, he invented or dis- 
covered superiority elsewhere than in himself. In the true feral 
stage he took physical existence as on the same level throughout, 
knew no one thing in it superior or inferior, better or worse, than 
another, and when the mental gift came it gave him only a per- 
ception of his own disability. He was emotional, like other ani- 
mals; he became rational as he assigned causes for his emotional- 
ism. It is clear that he began with no true knowledge of physical 
circumstance, although his perception of its indifference to him, 
the truth he began with, is the truth he comes back to in the end. 
What physical circumstance was in itself was beyond him, how its 
vicissitudes affected him he knew as a mere animal, but his first 
thoughts as a mental agent were of them alone as they affected 
him. The true subjects in his thought were not of physical ob- 
jects, but of his own feelings and emotions as the objects affected 
him, and the mental fact in him is to be expressed as ability to 
think of himself, his own feelings and emotions relatively to phy- 
sical circumstance. As a mere animal he had, and we may say 
with truth, has, no idea of the relation; he acts on perception, 
feeling, and emotion without conscious thought of their nature ; it 
was not, indeed, until a power of inhibition as a physiological fact 
was developed that they could be thought about at all. 

As a broad statement of fact, we may say that the human 
mind, as it came to animate an animal, put perception, feeling, and 
emotion out of court, replacing them by thought about them, which 
is a very different thing, and in the logical extreme would annihi- 
late them. The actual mental fact, however, only means that man 
has got the length of impeaching his animal nature, and passing a 
judgment of inferiority and disability on it. The recognition of 
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the position given him by his mental gift was a sense of disability 
under the natural conditions of life, and to this was super-added a 
sense of irrationality relatively to a standard of action and conduct 
dictated to him by the mental endowment. But the standard was 
an impossible one for him, and to escape it he had the plea of the 
criminal who can say that the judge and the twelve men who convict 
him would have acted as he did if they had the organization he 
had, and were placed under the same set of circumstances. The 
mental endowment convicts us, but it does not abolish the animal 
nature in us, or the nature of physical circumstance over which we 
have no power or no knowledge of the power if we have it. 

Thus, as a mental agent, man from the first became profoundly 
impressed with a sense of his own inferiority, not relatively to any- 
thing superior to him in Nature, but relatively to a conceived men- 
tal superiority in himself. He could not find gods in Nature, and 
when he turned to himself for them he found them subordinate to 
and fettered by his animal nature. His gods were truly cast in 
his own image, and in that of Nature, but he did not find, never 
would have found or made them, if the mental endowment was 
not an expression of superiority in himself. The endowment it- 
self was, however, the falsest of his idols, for long ages it only 
enhanced by sharp contrast the older but equally mental percep- 
tion of inferiority. Nothing brings out for us more clearly the 
essentially servile form of the human mind or element of mind, 
than such an example of asceticism as the Hindu Yogi, as an 
expression for the original sense of disability and inferiority, and 
regarded as such by multitudes. Put in contrast to the Yogi or 
St. Simon Stylites, the discoverer of America, or the inventor of 
the steam engine, and which, we may ask, would have the best 
chance of being made a god by the multitude, the man who yields 
unqualified submission to natural inferiority or the man who sets 
about conquering natural circumstances? The Yogi in practice isa 
filthy semi-lunatic, a reversion to the lowest savagery, and to pla- 
card as divine his self-renunciation is to glorify the crazy ignorance 
of what is renounced, the duty of living for others more than for 
ourselves. The characteristic of the Yogi is intensified absorp- 
tion in self, and the outcome of his self-discipline as teaching is 
that the world is to treat itself as he treats himself, to act in utter 
disregard of the bonds of mutual interest. He has to live, but 
lives his miserable life at the expense of other men. It is well to 
be charitable, pitiful, but the irrationality of the thing is that the 
Yogi cannot be charitable, pitiful, can only condemn and despise 
those whose rule of life gives them the power to be so. 

Hinduism is the best example we have in the modern world 
of the sense of superiority born with the mental endowment, in 
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concrete terms with the higher brain, but born an infant, and 
bound to protracted infancy. The cerebral power exists to en- 
gender the sense of superiority, of ability, but it can only get the 
length of advertising childish things, quack remedies, senseless 
vanities. History began as descriptive annals of striking events, 
with no attempt at judging their nature or causes; the history of 
mind in man began in the same way asa mere record of undisciplined 
thoughts, descriptive of themselves, but not judicial in respect of 
each other. The mass was sand without lime, to use an expres- 
sion applied to Seneca by one of his commentators, but sand has a 
way of becoming sandhills and sandstone in drifting in the desert 
and out of the sea. The mere fact of recording human action as 
the outcome of human thought placed our history as mental be- 
ings on an utterly false foundation, for what was recorded were the 
acts of an animal wrongly ascribed to mind in him. Mind had 
power barely to read the acts, but was never yet able to read them 
as mental products. The power of reading them at all indicated 
the superior, the character and small effect of the reading the in- 
ferior being. The animal could at least read, and not without 
understanding, but all the prophets of Israel could not get the 
Israelite to act on the reading, and forsake the golden calf that 
was in Dan and was in Beersheba. All the man could do was to 
personify the superior nature; a rational judgment of the nature 
was far beyond him, was yet to come. 

Hinduism is thus an expression for cognition of the superior 
nature, and an expression for complete inability to identify or dis- 
tinguish the nature. The whole of Hinduism follows on the lines 
of Yogism. Whether it is the individual, the caste, tribe, or sect, 
the object is to express superiority, but. express it by intensely 
selfish dissociation. The extreme and logical expression for the 
whole is Thuggism. The Thug really takes the Yogi at his word, 
he takes a life because it is meritorious to renounce it, to offer it 
up at the shrine of a superior nature. In this respect our own 
sects, caste system, social hierarchy, are on the level of Hinduism, 
rest on expressing the superior nature by means of a principle of 
factitious dissociation. The raison d’étre of every one of our 
multitudinous sects is not so much an assumption of superiority, 
which in general would make it ridiculous, as taking mankind on 
so low a level that any slight difference justifies dissociation ; it is 
enough for it to say that we cannot all be of one sort; it never 
really goes beyond an apology for being a distinct sort with despair 
of our acceptance of it. It is enough for it to advertise its pomade 
divine, relying on our hopeless inability to keep adjectives in their 
proper place. The evidence of our native inferiority in this respect 
is overwhelming. 
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All along the line, Hinduism and our own form of it is based 
on the primal sense of inferiority and disability given with. the 
birth of the human form of mind. The mental development was 
altogether incapable of distinguishing as against that sense any 
nature or object in particular superior; all the sense did was to 
make him a tamable and submissive animal waiting on circum- 
stance to give him anything that might turn up in the shape of 
gods, masters, priests, and kings. His first step as a mental being 
made him think of himself as a beggarly wretch His natural 
history as such a being has been scarcely even realized as yet ; the 
glamour of such quack advertisements as pyramids, temples, 
palaces, the monuments of mental slavery, has to be exorcised be- 
fore the history of the cerebral development can be touched at all. 
The stage of slavery and glorification of institutions resting on 
and expressing the servile mind, must needs first find an account in 
the development of the organ of thought. The history of human 
thought cannot now be taken apart from the history of the organ, 
nor that history apart from the fact that throughout the whole 
historical period the best and ablest exponents of mind realised, 
condemned, and deplored the level on which they found mankind, 
civilized, assumed at its best. These did not, indeed, state the fact 
of inferiority as a primitive and natural one; like many in our own 
day they stated it as degeneracy, what it was not and is not now. 
Hinduism does not imply that the Hindu, even the Yogi, the Thug, 
the Strangler, is a degenerate; in his eyes a man is a worm and 
no man in the higher sense, and, from the higher level, human 
existence is a vile thing to be offered up to the evil gods it belongs 
to. The position is not merely a logical one, but the expression 
for the primary mental determination; our doctrine of the higher 
and lower brain means that the higher determines itself to supplant 
and abolish the lower. The lower and older organism may answer 
with a jeer that it gives the breath of life and the appetites on 
which all living existence depends, and what strives to supplant it 
only vain and idle dreams of thought. Here we have the natural 
clue to the mazes to which the Hindu mind is betrayed, and all 
that can be said for it is that it penetrates a little farther, a little 
deeper, than the average human mind. But because there is want 
of knowledge of the organic fact, a virtually physical fact, the 
argument wanting any distinct premiss is bound to error. The 
Yogi, indeed, credits his eye with powers he credits thought with ; 
he turns his face to the Himalayas to see through and beyond 
them. In setting himself the task he is not a lunatic or a de- 
generate ; he realizes that it is possible to the eye of thought. He 
realizes that thought in him does actually see into and beyond the 
mountains, but he does not realize that it sees, not the physical 
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features of their interior and of Tibet beyond them, but anything 
he likes. He is, of course, totally ignorant of the fact that the 
physical organ of vision came into existence long before the organ 
of human thought, and is on the level of the lower animal brain. 
What it gives him it gives animals very low down in the scale, and 
in some cases probably gives it better than in man. Within its 
narrow range it gives things as physically determined; the Yogi 
can see the size, colour, and distance from him of a rupee, but his 
eye does not tell him that it belongs to him or how much rice it 
would buy, the nature of money, or the chemical constitution of 
silver. But because he has the higher cerebral development he 
finds at once that both his physical and mental vision is that of a 
very imperfect being; that at least is plain enough to him. What 
he does not know is that his perception of imperfection evidences 
the higher development, and what it leads up to, if only the ment- 
ally assigned meaning and use of a rupee in human life, and of his 
own use and meaning as a unit in human society. The nature of 
thought ‘is such that he may think the rupee useless and himself 
a worm and no man, but he cannot escape the mental connotation ; 
he takes pride in his rénunciation and calls on his fellows to 
admire his descent to hell as an ascent into heaven. 

In this respect he is the logical exponent of the natural theo- 
logy of paganism in all ages, for the confusion of thought inci- 
dental to the embryonic mental stage can only be logically ex- 
pressed when, and only when, reduced to terms of cerebral develop- 
ment. The object in the higher organ of thought is the lower and 
older organ more strictly conformed to the conditions of animal 
life; what the latter gives, and it gives it within certain limits with 
mathematical precision, the more immediate physical determina- 
tions of external circumstances, is what is perceived and thought 
about in the former. In man the brain can anatomically be 
divided into three or, perhaps, more organs in intimate functional 
connection, bit exhibiting evidence of having been developed in 
succession. Our knowlodge of the nature of mind is so slight that 
we cannot say more of the higher brain than it is an instrument of 
thought ; we cannot say that the mental powers are intrinsic in it. 
Consciousness is at present incapable of exact definition as an 
organic state; the consciousness of pain can be abolished for al- 
most the whole body through the spinal cord, intellectual or higher 
cerebral consciousness remaining intact. It is doubtful, indeed, 
whether sense, in particular the sense of pain, and consciousness 
are in any other relation than that of object and subject, these co- 
existing independently. The cognition of toothache is not the 
actual experience of pain, but a painless experience in knowledge, 
and this probably is as near as we can go to pure consciousness, 2.¢., 
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to concurrent consciousness of pain and ne pain. When anzs- 
thesia is induced through the spinal cord, the intact cerebral con- 
sciousness is of no pain as an actual, and of pain as a potential 
experience. This is the observed form of the higher cerebral 
function, that exhibited in a judgment, z.¢., a contradictory or con- 
tingent proposition. The power of forming such a judgment is, 
prima facie at least, a power above physical determination, though 
it may concur with it. If I have a toothache, I have a concurrent 
judgment of not having it, and this really means that the sense of 
the pain is not a fact of the cerebral consciousness of it. 

If this is true, the function of the higher brain would be to 
form a judgment of the lower and its discharge of its functions in 
respect of the whole body. The graduated and successional re- 
moval of the brain in animals tells us that perception is a graduated 
and successional acquirement in them, and that the highest func- 
tion, consciousness, is a judicial perception of pre-existing lower 
perceptions. Consciousness disappears when these objective per- 
ceptions disappear with their organs, but we cannot say that ab- 
sence of an object means non-existence of a faculty defining with 
equal certainty the presence and absence of perceptual objects 
concurrently. 

It is clear that the function of the higher brain in man covers 
the case of complete and partial loss of perceptual powers in the 
lower brain levels. This is, indeed, only an expression for the sub- 
jective knowledge a man has of disease and abnormal states in 
himself, a knowledge which resides in the higher brain, and is the 
more perfect as that organ does not participate in the abnormality, 
and is free of disease itself. Nevertheless, its integrity is depen- 
dent on the very lowest basis in life, on, say, nutrition and the sup- 
ply of blood, and it is conscious of this dependence. If, however, 
there was only bare consciousness of the dependence, the higher 
mind, if it existed at all, would be in hopeless slavery to the body. 
To assert itself it must have a certain measure of freedom, and 
concretely its independence of bodily states, well seen in most 
cases of disease, and even in the dying, is not at all sufficiently 
realized. noes 

The natural history of the higher brain, however, tells us not 
only that it is a comparatively late acquirement in the human 
animal, but that it has passed and is passing through stages of 
development, and further that, as it now is in the average man, 
its powers are dormant, unexercised, and unknown, not even sanely 
imagined. The organ has made man what he is, but rather 
through unconsciously acquired insight into natural circumstance, 
evidencing power over it.. On the other hand it has so far been 
determined, not by its own nature, but by its objects in the lower 
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or animal perceptual range, that it has really done little in pro- 
portion to its real power to raise man above the animal level. The 
concepts of sin, inferiority, renunciation, retribution, rewards, and 
punishments in a future life, of a hierarchy of gods and devils, are 
the outcome of the judicial faculty of the higher brain, but the 
judgments are limited to and by the animal man, and his percep- 
tual range as an animal. The gods of Hinduism and other forms 
of paganism are not animistic, but animalistic, for, though they 
may be stone or wood, they are judgments in the higher brain of 
perceptual objects in the lower, and connote, not denote, the 
mental endowment. . 

To advertise a pomade as divine is an abuse of the adjective 
divine. To speak of the “greatness ” of Hinduism or of Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, and Mexican paganism, is, after the fashion of 
advertisements of circus entertainments, soap and sundries on dead 
walls, unparalleled, to be found only at one shop. The only great- 
ness to be predicated of man does not really advertise itself; the 
greatness of the mental endowment lies in the doubtful and diffi- 
cult judgments which it proposes to itself, slowly, modestly, and 
with infinite labour to resolve, not taking centuries too long for its 
tasks. Perforce, it made other judgments by the way, the judg- 
ments the infant, the child, makes, and these survive with the lower 
perceptions, their objects survive to make the human mind think 
meanly, doubtfully, of itself. That is all the survival and revival 
of Hinduism can do, and it would be ill if the scientific achieve- 
ments of our time did not inspire hope of better things. 


W. R. Mac DeErmotrT, M.B. 
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ANECDOTIC MEDICINE AND 
FOLK-LORE. 


IT was recently remarked by a reviewer in the Lancet, that with 
the exception of Dr. Withington’s essay on the “History of 
Medicine,” no first-rate work on the subject had for many years 
been produced in England. 

This is, no doubt, due to a great extent to the fact. that no 
encouragement whatever is given in this country by the teaching 
and examining bodies to historical studies. London students, as 
a rule, know nothing of Hippocrates, Celsus, or Galen, beyond 
their names. There is not one in twenty who could give an out- 
line of the life of Paracelsus or of Sydenham; when they have 
heard of the latter they suppose him to have been the founder of the 
now extinct society named after him. 

Another reason is, no doubt, that there is no society for the 
prosecution of this kind of research in London. There is not even 
an historical section at the Royal Society of Medicine, and, with 
the exception of Sir Clifford Allbutt, whose erudite lectures on 
Greek medicine are being published at present, of Dr. Payne and 
some others, there would be few members to constitute such a 
society, were it proposed. 

In Paris it is different. There is a chair of History of Medi- 
cine (which forms part of the curriculum), and two very active 
societies publish their compte-rendus and transactions periodically. 
As a consequence of this, there is a general taste for this kind of 
literature ; a considerable number of inaugural theses of very great 
interest are published annually; and there are several journals 
which deal with medico-historical or anecdotic matter exclusively. 
Amongst these, the most popular and the most widely read is the 
Chronique Médicale, edited by Dr. A. Cabanés, the author of a 
large number of very important works on retrospective medicine, 
some of which have been translated into English, and amongst 
others of a study upon “Baths and Bathing,” which has now 
reached a fifth edition. 


1. “La Vie aux Bains.” se mille. Par le Dr. A. Cabanés. Albin Michel, 
Paris. 
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In this volume, which is illustrated with seventy-five engrav- 
ings, Cabanés may be said to have literally ransacked antiquity, 
and we have, as a result, a book teeming with quotations or 
references to old writers, out-of-the-way documents and chronicles— 
a treat for biblophiles. 

After passing in review baths and bathing in primitive ages, 
in Greece, Rome, during the Middle Ages and Renaissance, chapters 
are devoted to Louis XIV. down to the Revolution, to the Restora- 
tion up to the present time. In a final chapter the author formu- 
lates his conclusions, and appendices are added on bathing amongst 
different nations. 

To analyse fully a book of such extensive documentation 
would exceed the limits of this notice, as there is something of 
interest on nearly every page. Neglecting the earlier chapters on 
the balneary customs of primitive people, and amongst the Greeks 
and Romans, those on medizval times and the Renaissance deserve 
special attention, as they deal with a point still controverted, which 
Dr. Cabanés attempts to settle. This is the attitude of the Church 
towards bathing? 

“We constantly find,” says Dr. Cabanés, “the clergy recrimi- 
nating against the use of the bath, but this was a denunciation, not 
of cleanliness, but of the ‘stews,’ which were places of debauch.” 
Bathing was a means of spiritual purification, and converts before 
baptism, priests or clerks on the eve of feasts resorted to the baths 
accompanied by éalneators, with strigils, perfumes, and linen, 
bishops or monks presiding at the ceremony. 

The ecclesiastics had their own private baths, which would 
have been polluted by the admission of the laity, or of their own 
unorthodox brethren. It is recalled that a certain bishop of Arian 
sympathies, having invited some orthodox Samosates to keep him 
company in their bath, they not only refused, but afterwards emp- 
tied carefully the water which had become tainted with heresy. 

As regards the propriety of bathing generally, texts can be 
quoted forbidding it almost entirely, tolerating, and even prescrib- 
ing it, except pro luxuria et voluptate, forbidding it to virgins, and, 
on the contrary, allowing it to women and prohibiting it to men, as 
constituting for them an unnecessary and impudent indulgence. 

It would, of course, have been too simple for the clergy to lay 
down a general rule, and would have left no scope for the in- 
genuity of casuists. Geyler von Kaisersperg, however, whose 
amusing sermons, full of information concerning contemporary 
customs, seem to have escaped Dr. Cabanés’ notice, tells us dis- 
tinctly, in answer to the question, whether it is allowable da/nea 
intrare, on Sunday, that it is permitted upon necessity, but for 
“luxuria or voluptas” never. Voluptas, he says, means “ super- 
fluous delectation,” necessity, “ honest and opportune recreation.” 
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During the dark ages Roman baths had fallen into disuse, but 
were revived in the 12th century. Notwithstanding the assertions 
of some historians, everything goes to show, says Dr. Cabanés, 
that cleanliness was general at this period. In the course of time, 
however, the ¢/uves, or “ stews,” as they were called in England, 
became houses of ill-fame and fell into disrepute, the custom of 
bathing dying out entirely. In the reign of Louis the thirteenth 
they were scarcely mentioned by contemporary writers, and in the 
17th century Theophrastus Renaudot a physician, and the inventor 
of journalism in France, declared them to be positively harmful. 
A medical architect, Louis Savot, physician to the King, and author 
of “L’Architecture Frangaise,” declared in 1624 that estuves and 
baths were not necessary for the French; that things to which we 
are unaccustomed should be looked upon as dangerous to health. 

Louis the XIVth would have appeared to have taken them 
with docility, as he did his purges and clysters, when ordered by 
his physicians ; but otherwise never. The magnificently decorated 
bathrooms in the royal palaces were seldom or never used. Dr. 
Cabanés, with a wealth of detail, passes in review the different 
variations in fashion concerning this matter, under Louis XVth 
and XVIth, and during the nineteenth century, recognising the 
immense superiority of some nations, especially England and Ger- 
many, as regards cleanliness. He gives an account of the in- 
effectual efforts of French hygienists to popularise public bathing 
establishments, some of the particulars mentioned being almost 
incredible. 

In reply, for instance, to the question whether contemporary 
France is cleaner than formerly, he gives the following informa- 
tion. Dr. Napias, who was director of the Assistance Publique, 
having undertaken an enquiry a few years ago as to the use of 
baths in the hospitals under his rule, found that they were only 
given to patients in cases of illness, and on the doctor’s prescrip- 
tion. The ersonnel, never asked for them under any circum- 
stances, having a holy horror of water. In a certain provincial 
hospital with twenty-four beds, there was but one bath, and this 
had been appropriated by the gardener, who used it as a recep- 
tacle for seeds, flowering bulbs, clothes and tools, requiring to be 
protected from damp. At an Orphanage and Asylum for the aged, 
there were no washing basins, and only two baths. The sick were 
bathed only on the doctor’s prescription. The aged, never; the 
orphans once a year. “Like me,” admitted the directress in- 
genuously. At the Bon Pasteur, at Nancy, bathing and washing 
were both looked upon as superfluous, but it may be pointed out 
that, according to Dr. Napias, even in certain Paris lying-in hospitals, 
the newly-born children were never washed, but greased. “We 
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have no reason to believe,” remarks Dr. Cabanés, “ that this tradi- 
tion has been changed.” 

Dr. André Crussaire’s essay, “Un Médicin au XVIliéme 
Siécle; Le Dr. Vallant—Une malade imaginaire, Madame de 
Sablé,”2 may be taken as an example of the medico-historical 
thesis alluded to above. In this work, we have the portrait of a 
17th century doctor of anything but servile disposition, who be- 
comes the medical attendant and afterwards the secretary of a 
fine lady, and who is compelled te mix in frivolous society. Such 
a career for a man of independent character was at that time one 
of considerable difficulty, and Guy Patin, whose letters are filled 
with sarcasms concerning his colleagues, does not fail to show up 
the ridicule of many of the fashionable consultants of his time. 

“Madame de Sevigné,” says Dr. Crussaire, “ admitted that 
certain physicians of her acquaintance possessed a grande civilité 
and an esfri¢ that interested and amused. She was enchanted at 
their ga//ant way of understanding medicine.” But another grande 
dame of the time declared that “ amongst doctors there was neither 
sociability nor civility.” 

Dr. Vallant, who seems to have been an exception, was suc- 
cessively physician to Madame de Sablé, Mademoiselle de Guise, 
and to her royal mother. Without being a flatterer, like de la 
Mesnardiére, whom he succeeded as medical attendant to Madame 
de Sablé, he soon conquered his entrée to the scavantes ruedles, 
and to the salons of the précieuses, where he learnt many secrets. 
Madame de Sablé, whose full confidence he enjoyed, gave him or 
allowed him to appropriate all her letters, concealing nothing from 
him. These were collected after her death and deposited by Val- 
lant at the abbey of St. Germain des Prés. This collection, which 
contains the most private letters from most of the members of 
Madame de Sabié’s circle, and a number of curious documents, 
concerning the doctors and the medical practice of the time, is now 
at the Bibliothéque Nationale, where it forms fifteen in-folios of 
about four hundred pages each, known, as “ Les Portefeuilles du 
Dr. Vallant.” 

Although the collection in question has already been consulted 
by others, Dr. Crussaire is the first to have drawn from it a com- 
plete study of this 17th century physician. 

After a preliminary chapter concerning his youth and educa- 
tion, we find him hesitating where to start in practice, when he is 
introduced to Madame de Sablé. Madame de Sablé is a malade 
imaginaire, kind, but tyrannical, and her young doctor, without 
worldly experience, abdicates at once his personality. Without 


2. Vigot Fréres, Paris. 
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authority, he is obliged to listen to her constant daily complaints, 
her fears of contagion, and to devise precautions against infection 
by pestilential miasms that might otherwise have been conveyed 
to her by visitors or letters. 


For the first three months the Marquise thinks that she has 
found a saviour. She takes conscientiously the remedies pre- 
scribed, is convinced that she feels an improvement, and is hopeful 
of a permanent cure. But little by little her confidence wanes, 
and Vallant begins to have doubts concerning the resources of 
medicine, and about his own capacity. Madame de Sablé then 
sends him to one empiric after another in search of miraculous 
receipts. Finally, he degenerates into a kind of factotum, secre- 
tary, purveyor and director of her laboratory. He draws up long 
statements of her symptoms, and concocts cosmetics and com- 
plexion washes for her use. They work together at the prepara- 
tion of an infallible specific. Being unable to discover a remedy 
for her own malady, Madame de Sablé is naturally convinced of 
the value of her medical knowledge for others; she prescribes and 
furnishes medicines for all her friends. Amongst the documents 
in the “portefeuille,” is a letter from a colonel, who begs the 
Marquise to pardon him for writing sant de saletés, and after de- 
scribing his symptoms, he asks her whether she would advise that 
he be let blood. The Bishop of Sens writes to say that the powder 
that she had sent him had been most efficacious for his fever. He 
supplicates her in the interest of suffering humanity, to make a 
large provision of vipers. Madame de Sablé takes herself at last 
so seriously that she decides upon composing a memoir, “Sur la 
Médecine et les Médecins,” of which Dr. Crussaire has given some 
extracts. “ Doctors,” says this very sagacious lady, “should be 
feared as much as illness. None of them have composed a remedy 
based upon the principle of heat. They give you Seine water, 
bouillon, or veal broth. What nonsense! Formerly, doctors were 
attentive to their patients, and careful about crises. Now all they 
can do is to bleed.” Their other misdeeds and shortcomings are 
enumerated, especially the cupidity of those who, employed on a 
salary, only think of drawing their monthly pay. “The one who 
has acted as my doctor for the last twenty years,” admits, however, 
the Marquise, “is a very good and pious man, judicious, and at- 
tached to me. It is true that he bleeds like the others, but he 
spares me because his judgment is good, and he has recognised 
that it is extremely bad for me.” 


It is not surprising that Vallant was somewhat disgusted with 
his profession, and in a letter to a friend he freely expresses his 
feelings. 
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In the last chapter we have a portrait of him at the close of 
his life. He has become a friend of the celebrated Nicole and 
Arnauld, frequents Port Royal, studying the arduous questions of 
sin, grace, the immaculate conception, and—cookery. For what 
doctor, says Brillat Savarin, is not a gourmet. Vallant turns his 
culinary knowledge to good account, managing to exchange receipts 
for important’ information or papers. As a consequence of the 
Port Royal environment, he becomes a Jansenist, and his letters to 
the abbess of Fontevrault, sister of the incomparable Madame de 
Thianges, and of Madame de Montespan, are so full of devout and 
galant unction, that she takes him for her spiritual director—and 
here we will leave him. 


Dr. Charles Daufresne’s Paris thesis is a retrospective study 
on Hypnotism, as practised in the temples by the priests of Escu- 
lapius.* Some idea of the scope of this essay may be gathered from 
the fact that besides numerous incidental references, more than 
sixty works dealing with this special question have been carefully 
studied. 


At three hours’ journey from Epidavre, says Dr. Daufresne, 
vestiges were discovered of Esculapian temples described formerly 
by Pausanias. Pausanias, it may be remarked, was a kind of early 
Baedeker. The Asclepieia were what would now be called “ psy- 
chotherapeutic ” cliniques, where metaphysical cures were effected 
by suggestion, the means used for exalting it to the necessary 
degree of efficacy being pilgrimages, religious fétes, trumped-up 
miracles, and dreams. Dr. Daufresne shows that in the manage- 
ment of their cases, the priests associated a considerable amount 
of real practical therapeutic knowledge, with much psychological 
acumen, and great savoir faire. They knew that men always 
have a craving for the supernatural, and want to be deceived, that 
a pious fraud will often help to cure when legitimate science is at 
fault. 

In the temple, the god would sometimes appear to his suppli- 
cants in the visible form of a hissing serpent, trained for the réle, 
or personally, in a dream, indicating the treatment to be followed. 
Dogs were trained to lick the wounds, a practice which has survived 
in folk-lore of many nations, and our author sees here the first 
idea of antiseptic treatment. Amongst the figures representing ex- 
votos in the temple, are different amulets against the evil eye, some 
with the ficus—the closed fist with the thumb projecting between 
the first two fingers—used at the present day in Italy as a charm 
against jettator?. 


3. “‘Epidaure—Les Prétres—Les Guérisons.” Paris: Vigot Fréres. 
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In the course of his essay, Dr. Daufresne gives from classical 
authors details of the manceuvres practised by the priests, which 
show that they applied sagaciously a great many remedies learnt 
by experience, only resorting to thaumaturgical trickery when these 
were at fault. In some cases what may have seemed to be merely 
a metaphysical treatment was really hygiene in disguise. An in- 
scription from an Asclepion records, for instance, that the God 
ordered a certain Hermodicos, impotent in body, to carry into the 
sacred temple the largest stone he could find. 

The author reminds his readers that the celebrated Gruby, who 
died in 1897, was in the habit of resorting occasionally to what may 
be termed Esculapian methods, performing, much to the disgust of 
his colleagues, unexpected cures, when all other treatments had 
failed. In one case the treatment was practically the same as that 
of the Greek god. A rich neurasthenic, who had consulted in vain 
all the official professors, was ordered by Gruby to purchase for a 
louis the largest paving stone he could find, and to carry it up and 
down the Champs Elysées at a fixed hour every morning. The 
strangest thing is that Gruby’s patients usually executed his pre- 
scriptions to the letter. An aged Marquise with whom the writer 
was acquainted had as much veneration for Gruby as contempt for 
doctors generally. He had ordered her, for insomnia, to sit in her 
night gown, on the marble chimney slab and to eat a raw apple, 
which proceeding invariably had the desired effect. It is an his- 
torical fact that Alexandre Dumas, who procured for Gruby the 
Legion of Honour, was told to go to a certain shop, also to buy an 
apple (which was one of his favourite prescriptions), and to walk 
back home slowly eating it. Merely a pretext for exercise, said 
Gruby’s detractors, but none of them had been able before to per- 
suade the great novelist to follow their advice. Such a treat- 
ment would not of course succeed when prescribed by everyone. 
Gruby, as Dr. Daufresne remarks, had his own methods of psycho- 
therapeutics, but he has left no disciples. The last of the Asclepiades 
died with him. 


OscaR JENNINGS. 
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1911. 


WESTMINSTER AS I KNEW IT. 


CERTAIN days stand out in the retrospect of life, clear and definite. 
Years may have passed over our heads, more, perhaps, than we 
care to number, but the special day remains indelibly marked, even 
in small details, as memory late in life recalls it. 


Such a remembered day is that day on which I entered my 
public school life at Westminster. All its events, from morning 
till night, come readily to the mental vision. The first trifle re- 
membered is that on that day I was promoted to “stick up” col- 
lars, an event that marked a greater step in adolescence 60 years 
ago than it does now. A careful mother, thinking of hasty toilets, 
to be m time for school, -advised a stock with bow in front to 
button behind, as having an advantage over the more complicated 
business of silk handkerchief and knot to be tied. Of this more 
anon. Arrived in London, I remember my father took me to an 
old-fashioned hotel in Bridge Street—the narrow Bridge Street, 
that long ago disappeared to make way for the approach to the 
new Westminster Bridge—for dinner. 


There we were joined by a brother and a cousin, school boys 
in London, the latter now an elderly judge. I remember that from 
the nervousness of apprehension, I could not eat a morsel, and that 
my father remarked, “ he’ll do better the next time we dine here.” 
Having dined, we all walked together a little way up Parliament 
Street; I said farewell to brother and cousin, and then, with my 
father, turned back, and we miade our way to Deans’ Yard; and so 
into little Deans’ Yard, and so to the steps in front of “ Grants,” 
the middle house between “ Rigauds,” and the under-master’s house 
adjoining college. (Technically, there were only two masters at 
Westminster—the head, and the under-master—others were only 
“ushers”). Even now I can recall my feelings, the sinking of 
heart, as I waited for the door to open, the misery as it opened, 
and I said farewell to my father and entered. 


(Soldiers in those days wore stiff stocks). “Why we’ve got a 
sodjer this term,” and a lad—now a peer—seized my unfortunate 
stock, and tore it off. Then the man-servant took me into Mother 
’s room, and directed by her I got upstairs to my bedroom, 
undid my box, and after only an interruption involving a fight for 
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my night-shirt, got into bed and, in time, to sleep. How great a 
contrast to the sympathetic kindness and welcome to the “new” 
boys now-a-days! 

I got up in good time, and followed the other boys “up school.” 
The new boys stood in a row by the “ rod drawer,” ready in turn 
to be examined by the Head Master, and placed in the form their 
knowledge suggested. I was in my turn taken across school by 
the Head Master, and placed in the “under fourth”; 
he then called a boy in the form by name, told him 
he was to be my “substance,” and handed me over to 
him as his “shadow”; so, for a week, not I, the “shadow,” 
but he, the “ substance,” was answerable for any breach of “ up- 
school” rule, or “out of school” custom, by which otherwise my 
ignorance might have got me into trouble. How well I remember 
him! how kind to a boy he had never seen before, how careful to 
put me up to every thing! How strong and plucky he was; I can 
see him now scaling the rails at “ Fields” and tackling a “Ski” 
who had run off with the football! In due time he became a 
Bedfordshire Squire. The week ended, I passed into the general 
crowd of the school, henceforth responsible for all misdemeanours. 

When I was at Westminster all the boys were taught “up 
school” ; the sixth were taught by the Head Master, mostly in the 
Library, where, too, the Mathematical Master had his classes ; 
except the Library, there was no other class-room, and all other 
forms met “up school.” A chair for the Master; old, 
hacked oak benches for the boys; what a Babel it was! and 
if a master made a joke permitting a responsive laugh by his class, 
didn’t they make the most of it! The “ lost box” was a venerable 
chest, in which all books found lying about were put to be claimed ; 
it formed a desk on which two or three boys could write exercises, 
etc. I remember there was a hole at the back; through this, on a 
certain occasion, a string was fastened to a book inside, and thence 
by the water pipes to a form some distance off ; not unnaturally, a 
bumping noise inside the box was soon heard, and the boys at the 
box severely reprimanded. They (in the joke) repudiated any 
connection with the noise ; it occurred again ; “ If that noise occurs 
again, I will send for a Monitor.” Up jumped the boys, and this 
time answered, not only indignantly, but with much palaver of 
injured innocence; once or twice more the book inside bumped, 
and the Master determined to investigate, and made as though he 
would examine matters personally; whereupon the string was cut 
and pulled by the confederates a long way off ; whether the Master 
believed in the supernatural I do not know, but the natural he 
never discovered. Another venerable piece of furniture, still exist- 
ing, and still fulfilling its purpose, is the “rod drawer.” It con- 
tained the rods, and when the monitors were not in the Library 
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they sat by it; a monitor, when sent for by a master, or speaking 
to a master, always carried a rod with him, as emblem of his office. 

If a master wished a boy in his class to receive the benefit of 
corporal chastisement, he sent for a monitor, who waited on him 
with a rod, “take to the Head Master,” mentioning the 
offence. The culprit then followed the monitor, and stood by the 
rod drawer till the Head Master was at liberty, and could do his 
office with the rod on the back of the hand. I can see “ Paddy 
Bourke ” (only recently passed to the majority), return from such 
operation; and, with Irish fun, making his pocket handkerchief 
into a sling, putting his hand into it, and making as much mock 
fuss as if it had been shot. The way Liddell, after the operation, 
would fling the rod away with contempt, was characteristic of the 
man. Major executions were in private in the Library. 

The west end of school was given up in the afternoon to the 
dear old man who taught arithmetic; my first term I went to him 
in due course to be questioned as to my advance im arithmetic ; 
with pride I told him I had done the first book of Euclid and some 
Algebra. Alas! for my dignity, “Oh! well, sit down here and let 
me see if you can do a long division sum ”! 

Days and weeks went by, and I soon got over home sickness ; 
and to feel that love for, and pride ia Westminster, distinct, I think 
in its character, which is so soon implanted in a Westminster boy, 
and which never leaves him, however long he may live. 

Soon after the Christmas holidays, the “ Challenges” began. 
All who intended to try to get into “College,” 2.2, to be (in my 
time) Queen’s Scholars, gave in their names. A list was prepared in 
order of their form place in school, and they became “ Min. Cans.” 
(Minor Candidates), and were under'the discipline of the Lag 2nd. 
Election. Each Min. Can. had a senior as his “ Help”; the help 
superintended his previous drilling in the Latin and Greek Gram- 
mars, coached him in the Greek or Latin prose set for the days in 
in which he was in the Challenge, and when he was actually in the 
challenge acted as “ counsel” for him ; occasionally wrangling with 
the Head Master (who might be called for the time a “ Judge”), if 
his Min. Can. made a mistake, corrected by his oppon-nt, that 
could, in his opinion, be disputed, or if his “client’s” opponent 
made a mistake, which challenged, could, in his opinion, be upheld. 
The subject matter for the Latin challenge was a book of Ovid, 
for the Greek challenge a collection of Epigrams and Fables. 

The two Min. Cans. lowest on the list were called up and 
stood in front of the table, behind which sat the Head Master, on 
either side, “ helps” ; the lowest of the two called on his opponent 
to read and translate four lines; he tried to catch him out in a 
mistake, and, if successful, took his place, and the process was 
repeated by the lowest of the two; when translation was exhausted 
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six questions in grammar, founded on words in the translated piece 
could be asked; and whichever of the two being lowest exhausted 
his questions, retired, and the next Min. Can. on the list was called ; 
the victor in the last challenge being the first to begin the process 
over again with a different piece to be translated; thus it was 
possible for a boy to work up several places higher than his original 
position. There were several challenges, “Limited and Unlimited.” 
After weeks of challenges the list would be reduced practically to 
the number that could get into college, and when the last challenge 
came it was a contest for place; and between the last two a battle, 
who should be “Captain of his Election,” a coveted honour for 
many reasons, of which not the least was the being free from all 
fagging in college. 

It was an unlimited challenge, caused great excitement, and 
might last for hours, until the challenging one of the two gave in, 
and could ask no more questions. When the battle was over the 
victor was congratulated by the Head Master and others, and pre- 
pared for the ordeal of triumph that awaited him down school. 
There had been in readiness for some time, at the entrance to 
“school,” awaiting the final issue of the challenge, a ladder, to 
which were roughly fastened some pillows. As soon as the Min. 
Can. who had got in head made his appearance, he was placed on 
the ladder, where he had to hold on with both hands to one of the 
rungs ; hoisted on the shoulders of six stalwart boys he was carried 
round the little cloisters, the great cloisters, and into Great Deans’ 
Yard ; a crowd of howling, cheering boys following ; he was carried 
round to all the masters’ houses in turn, they coming to their doors 
to shake hands with the triumphant victor on the ladder. 

I remember a memorable “ Chairing of the Head Min. Can.” 
(now a very distinguished Don at Oxford); a master had made 
himself obnoxious to a certain Queen’s Scholar, who organized a 
plot that the ladder should be rushed past the master, and so he 
be “cut.” The Master came out to the door step; and had to 
watch the struggle between the plotters and the anti-plotters ; the 
plot was successful, the ladder was rushed past him, and he had to 
retire without congratulating the hero on the ladder. 

Short Latin prayers were said at the opening and close of 
school by a monitor; but the Abbey is the School Chapel; how 
cold it was in winter in my day! No wonder the Queen’s Scholars 
took rugs under their surplices into the Abbey. With the excep- 
tion of “ Early Abbey,” once a month, when the Head Master 
preached to us, how wearisome were the sermons on Sunday. It is 
true most of us, unless “kept in” for punishment, were out from 
Saturday at 12 till Sunday evening. The preaching of one Canon 
was especially annoying to us. He was of plethoric habit, and for 
lack of breath made long pauses between his sentences, and so 
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prolonged his dull discourse to an exasperating extent. One Sun- 
day afternoon one such pause, more prolonged than usual, made me 
think (no doubt I had been dozing) that the sermon was ended; 
with alacrity I stood up, so did the other Queen’s Scholars ; then the 
Choir; then the congregation; and thus the worthy Canon’s ser- 
mon was ended before its time. I have always looked back on 
this event with much satisfaction. 

Though, with the exception of Early Abbey and the Head 
Master’s sermon once a month, no man cared in those days for my 
soul, yet the “religio loci” of the Abbey, and my official share in it 
asa Queen’s Scholar, had deep effect on me for good, which I now 
gratefully record. : 

“ Epigrams ” are an institution at Westminster; Queen Eliza- 
beth directed that £2 in Maunday money should be sent to West- 
minster School as rewards for epigrams recited at the close of 
school on a certain day. In my time the subject or motto was 
given out in the morning by the Head Master, and the boys who 
had succeeded in composing something more or less germane to it, 
recited the product at the close of afternoon school. One such 
epigram has become in a sense historical: 


Two men wrote a Lexicon Liddell and Scott, 

One part was good and the other was not ; 

Good Mr. Conjuror, solve me the riddle, 

Which part was Scott and which part was Liddell? 


As Liddell was the Head Master before whom it was recited, the 
epigram was the signal for much applause and amusement. I 
remember, when I was a senior, the motto was, “ Non omnia possu- 
mus omnes”; as we were all agitating to get the Eton and West- 
minster race revived, I recited with emphasis :— 


We cannot all do everything, 

I'll not repeat this over again ; 
Nevertheless, I think it a shame, 

Eton and Westminster can’t row again. 


Alas! that the race only lives in history! 

What a delight was “water,” at Westminster in olden days! 
Once in a boat, though only a “ heavy four,” and on the river, a 
sense of freedom came to us, such as schoolboys alone know how 
to enjoy; whilst to be in “the eight,” as I was for three years, was 
to have lived three summers of supreme happiness. On a saint’s 
day, or even on a Westminster half-holiday, to get “leave off 
station at Fields ” (Vincent Square), and tide suiting both ways, to 
row up to Richmond and back (or Greenwich and back, with the 
excitement of shooting the London Bridge of that time), made a 
day of unalloyed boy’s happiness. The lovely river, the fresh air, 
the country instead of town, the sense of independence and free- 
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dom, the beefsteak dinner, the well-earned “half-and-half,” our 
invariable beverage—other joys in other stages of life ; but none in 
its place to exceed this! 

An annual institution was the long race from Westminster 
Bridge to Putney with the Leander, under the management of 
that dear old Westminster “ Paddy” (Sir Patrick) Colquhoun. I 
remember the Leander with fatherly care sent us back in an omani- 
bus; a welcome attention after our exertions, and perhaps advis- 
able after the Putney symposium! 

Alas! that “water” at Westminster was soon to be abolished ; 
I do not believe it was necessary; as I look at the river now, 
despite its alleged danger from the Embankment, I am convinced 
there is no more risk now than in past days! rather the contrary ; 
our old enemies, the steam boats, with their wash, which sometimes 
swamped us, are gone. Tugs, it is true, are more numerous, but 
they do not make the wash of the paddle-wheel steamboat. The 
bargees, too, are still in existence ; what chaffing matches we used 
to have. If we were getting the worst of the battle, we could 
always send a final shot to rout the enemy. “Who ate puppy pie 
under Marlow Bridge?” What was the allusion, or why the ques- 
tion should send’ the bargee into frantic rage, I have never ascer- 
tained. We had many a good-natured exchange of repartee with 
the bargees, whom we liked, but this question always enabled us to 
row on our way with satisfied contentment, and to feel that we had 
got the best of it. 

Given a crowd of boys, pace Dr. Watts, disputes are sure to 
arise ; and human nature being what it is, the decision thereof will 
be by way of fists; but blows in hot blood are sometimes dan- 
gerous, and constant petty scrimmages are undignified. At West- 
minster, when two boys seriously quarrelled, and desired to settle 
their differences by appeal to arms, the code of honour in force, and 
the discipline of the code, were both admirable. The boy ag- 
grieved challenged his enemy to fight, the refusal of the challenge 
was looked on as an act of cowardice, and the legend was that a 
boy so refusing could be kicked round Deans’ Yard. But I never 
heard of a refusal, and the challenge being accepted, leave to fight 
had to be obtained from the Captain of Queen’s Scholars, or Head 
Town Boy; and hostilities had to be suspended pending all ar- 
rangements (a most amusing account of the chivalry that prevailed 
until the fight, is given in Captain Frank Markham’s “ Reminis- 
cences of a Town Boy”). Leave being granted (leave might judi- 
ciously be refused, if it was evident that the challenger was a big 
bully trying to gain glory off a small boy’s fears), and the day fixed, 
the battle must take place in the “fighting green,” 7.2. the grass 
enclosed by the great cloisters ; the regulation time, 6 a.m., and the 
whole school must be present to witness the fray. The result of 
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all these wise laws was, that a fight being so public and so formal 
an affair, boys hesitated to put their quarrel to the extreme issue, 
and so fights were rare ; but when the quarrel was deep enough to 
brave all preliminaries and the fight came off, it was a serious 
affair. The last “mill in green” that I saw was between a boy 
who has now succeeded to the family peerage, and a boy who, I 
have heard, is a very successful City man. 

There was practically no bullying at Westminster in my time. 
I can only recollect one boy who was by nature cruel, and so a 
bully for bullying’s sake. There were rough customs; but they 
were kept going by the conservative instinct to maintain old tradi- 
tions, not from any love of rough play as a sport; both the endur- 
ing martyr to conservative tradition, and the agents who, in their 
turn, gave effect to it, played their parts according to ancient cus- 
tom. “Whatever had been, of course, must be,” “ Cras tibi hodie 
mihi,” and in due time the victim of to-day handed on the custom 
to those who stood where he once did. Out of school discipline, 
was, as it ever must be, in real public school life, strict, and main- 
tained with severity; “A tanning up school,” by a monitor, with 
the butt end of a rod was no joke. I was tanned twice unmerci- 
fully, once up Grants by the head of the house, and once by a 
senior in college. One I did not deserve, but I took it without 
complaint, and thus learned one of the golden rules for after life, 
to know how to “ grin and bear.” 

Fagging was hard work in college; one item in a junior’s 
duty was certainly remarkable; he had to carry in his jacket 
pockets, ready for production, if asked for, two ink dips, two pieces 
of quartern string, two pencils, a knife, a piece of india rubber, 
and, I think, a piece of sealing wax. When seniors were reading 
for their election some of them required to be called at 4 o'clock, 
and to have hot water for tea ready for them when they were up. 
But that lads, waited on hand and foot at home, should know what 
hard work of this kind is, will always be sufficient apology—if, 
indeed, it could be ever needed—for fagging at a public school. 

Why there was no clock in college, so that a junior, when 
“clock” was called by a senior, could have looked to it and 
answered, I never could understand. In lieu of it each junior had 
in turn to “ sport” a watch, which lived on the junior’s table until 
it was done for; as may be supposed, its life was not long. 

In college, too, “Declamations” was an institution that checked 
bullying. A short time beforé seniors were in for election, an even- 
ing was fixed for the purpose. All college was “summed” to be 
in the dormitory, lights were extinguished, and each junior, with a 
candle in his hand could say in poetry just what he pleased of each 
senior. If favourable, it was an “acclamation”; if unfavourable, 
a “declamation.” In this last case the declaimed senior could have 
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his revenge by asking, as a sarcastic compliment to the declaimer’s 
poetry, for, perhaps, 20 copies of his verse. I suppose I was not 
unpopular; I kept, and have by me now, some specimens of my 
character in poetry. 

Last, but not least, appears a jolly brick, 

A whopping big fellow, who the whole school could lick, 

A better captain of the Eight I’m sure you could not find, 

Nor a senior more jolly or especially more kind. 

Since I’ve been his junior he’s never tanned me yet, 

His kindness and attention I never shall forget. 

So now I’ve praised him all I can, I hope he will excuse, 

The way in which I’ve done it, so now farewell, my muse. 


Or another specimen: 

Now I must say, ere I conclude, 
A senior more kind, 

Among the fusty college walls, 
I think you cannot find. 

Now to his books he turns his mind, 
In hopes that he may go, 

To Oxford or to Cambridge soon, 
And in the Eight may row. 


Crossing the river into Victoria Station, memories of many 
happy days on the water at Westminster come to the mind of a 
Septuagenarian Old Westminster like myself. Before the train 
reaches the Bridge its passengers can look down on Battersea 
Park. I invariably do so, and into the survey there comes another 
tradition of past life at Westminster. I look down now on a park 
of luxuriant trees, delightful groves, shady walks, tasteful open 
spaces; well-kept lawns, clean firm roads, and paths; I shut my 
eyes, and there comes into the mental vision a dismal swamp, a 
desolate flat piece of open country, intersected by ditches, here 
and there washing hung out to dry; the “Red House,” some gipsy 
vans, the only inhabitants, almost the only sign of life; altogether 
a most forlorn outlook. Yes, it is the same area; now Battersea 
Park, a place of beauty, then a miserable locality known to West- 
minster boys as “ The Red House,” sometimes merely as “ditches.” 

I will go back to March 1st, 185- (during the Crimean War), 
a day in the Westminster Almanack marked “ ditch leaping.” This 
particular March Ist was memorable to me for two events. First, 
I was Mon. Os.; short for Monitor Ostium. In those days there 
was no paid janitor to guard the school gateway, so the duty of 
preventing strangers going up school during school hours, of tak- 
ing up messages, of going round to the different masters and forms, 
and proclaiming the welcome words, “ tnsonuit hora,” devolved on 
a “ 2nd election,” who got off all lessons, and had a delightful idle 
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day. In my turn I was on guard on St. David’s Day, 185-, and, 
according to his custom, a portly, benevolent looking Old West- 
minster presented himself during Early School at the entrance to 
school. I remember he did not wait to be challenged, but forth- 
with handed to me as “Monos,” two guineas ; this preliminary over 
I took Sir Watkin Williams Wynn up school; welcomed there by 
the Head Master, he gave a guinea to every Welsh boy, and asked 
for an “ Early play” for the whole school. I may add that, as I 
had, according to custom, to give a beefsteak breakfast to my 
“ Election,” with my two guineas, there was not much left for my- 
self. The breakfast, however, was an after event. This St. David’s 
Day was devoted to a purpose not consistent with a heavy break- 
fast. 

After dinner, the party of lads in for the adventure having 
dressed for the occasion, went up the river to the Red House; 
arrived at the dismal swamp, we found the starting point, and the 
word given, off we started, across country, over, sometimes through, 
ditches, and the pace and the fun of it was fast and furious. 
Arrived at “ Spanking Sam,” with “ bellows to mend,” one by one 
we halted, recovered our wind, and prepared to attempt the “ pzdce 
de resistance’ of the day. If I remember right, not one of us 
cleared the ditch, and we scrambled out on the other side a slush- 
bespattered crew, soaked from head to foot, covered with mud; 
with such glory and pleasure as might pertain to the feat, we got 
back to Westminster, were not “boxed” by a master between 
“barges,” and Deans’ Yard; we changed, and considered ourselves 
more or less of heroes who had kept up an ancinet Westminster . 
tradition. Sir R. Dasent, in “ Half a Life-time,” may be referred 
to for further description of “ditch leaping ” at Westminster. 

The custom was not, at times, without untoward consequences ; 
the grandfather of the present Earl of Chichester caught such a 
chill from ditch leaping in his day that, instead of returning to 
school, he made for the paternal town residence, and, as a matter 
of fact, never went back to Westminster, but left school for good. 

When I was a senior I got the “ Pancake” on Shrove Tuesday 
—the tossing of which by the “College Cook” is familiar to most 
people. I took it on a book to the Deanery, and the Dean (Trench) 
gave me the guinea. I varnished it, and kept it for many years; 
not a difficult matter, seeing its composition was supposed to be 
of much tough matter. 

I acted twice in the “Play”; the Westminster Play is too 
well known to need description here; we enjoyed the rehearsals, 
especially the dress rehearsal. I remember all who were going to 
act went through a course of fencing, under Angelo; I suppose 
the idea was to create general agility and freedom of movement 
on the stage. The actors being all Queen’s Scholars, it was a point 
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of honour to keep close from the Town Boys what Queen’s Scholars 
(who in college) were to take the different characters. I believe a 
certain amount of betting went on among the Town Boys as to 
who was who in the play. 

The suppers after the play on the last two nights were de- 
lightful. Each senior could ask one Old Westminster as his guest. 
We had plenty of champagne, nor do I remember any untoward 
results. Being left entirely to ourselves, we learnt self-control ; 
just that kind of public school discipine that is such excellent 
training for after life. We had plenty of singing; who could ever 
forget Quintin Twiss and his songs at a Play supper! Though 
late to bed, we were ready for all duties of the next day. 

Of work in school there was plenty, but no supervision of any 
sort in preparing for it. Every day we had to be ready with quan- 
tity and quality; and woe betide us if we were found wanting. I 
believe the system made us self-reliant, and taught us to accept 
responsibility. Moreover, what we thus got up without super- 
vision or help, was well digested, nor easily forgotten. When I got 
my election, I could have passed the “ Little go” of those days 
easily, and with a very little more reading have taken my degree 
in the Pol. 

The education given at Westminster to-day is the very best 
possible. The school is second to none in its system of teaching. 
Class rooms, and efficient staff of masters, up-to-date methods, have 
made the routine of my day old history; but “/Zaudator temporis 
acti,” I look back with affection to the old methods ; and remember 
the useful men in Church and State sent by it to do their duty in all 
parts of the world. 

As one of the three Royal Public Schools, Westminster’s past 
history and present usefulness must always make the school great. 
Its aristocratic era was due to Whig jealousy of Tory Eton, and 
has passed away. But it fulfils as thoroughly as ever the purpose 
of its Royal Foundress. It gives, under the shadow of the Abbey, 
to the residential, professional, and business families of London, 
the benefit of a true Public School Education, up-to-date in every 
particular ; to this is added all that is involved in Westminster boys 
being inheritors of great historical prestige and illustrious memories. 
The learned professions and cultured classes of society in London 
have realized their opportunity, and no more gentlemanly set of 
lads can be seen than those resident in Deans’ Yard, or seen wend- 
ing their way day by day from under its arches to their various 
homes. 


FREDERIC WILLETT. 
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THE DISGOVERY OF THE FITTEST: 


A EUGENIC PROBLEM. 


EVER since the appearance of Darwin’s “ Origin of Species,” the 
evolution of the higher organisms from the lower by means of 
natural selection has become a recognised fact. It is, as Herbert 
Spencer has expressed it, the “ Survival of the Fittest” and the 
weeding out of the unfit which ensure the steady progressive 
development of the race. It is the application of this same prin- 
ciple to the problem of social progress that the Eugenists are now 
so assiduously advocating as the only means leading to permanent 
race improvement, seeing that the Lamarckian idea of the trans- 
mutation of species by the effect of acquired characters, accumu- 
lated in successive generations, can no longer be upheld as in 
accordance with the facts of heredity. For, according to Weismann 
and most leading biologists of to-day, there is no evidence that 
acquired characters can be inherited. The reformer, then, wishing 
to better his race intrinsically—that is, not only by giving it an 
external modificational veneer—must avail himself of the method of 
selection, substituting for “ Natural Selection,” as D. G. Ritchie so 
finely put it, “ Rational Selection.” 


The first object, then, of the Eugenist who intends to segre- 
gate the unfit from the fit, and put a premium on the specially able, 
would be, one would think, a careful inquiry into these classes, so 
that he may be sure of the material he deals with. Sir Francis 
Galton has shown in his “ Hereditary Genius,” and further in his 
“English Men of Science,” that ability runs in families, being in- 
herited just like any physical characteristic. Also, it has been 
statistically proved that certain forms of mental degeneracy, as in- 
sanity, idiocy, epilepsy, etc., are to a great extent due to inheritance. 


Now, whilst there can hardly be any doubt as to the existence 

of such hereditary stocks in society, either good or bad, it is a 
different question altogether by what social strata they are chiefly 
represented. Eugenists in general seem to argue as if the social 
+ stratification into “upper and lower” classes were identical with 
the biological and therefore intrinsic civic worth of these classes. 
“There can be no doubt,” says Galton, in his “ English Men of 








Eugenics” (Eugenics Review, April, 1909), that “as on the whole ; 
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Science,” that the upper classes of a nation like our own, which are 
largely and continually recruited by selection from below, are by 
far the most productive of natural ability.” The lower classes are, 
in truth, “the residuum.” Prof. Karl Pearson, in his “ Grammar of 
Science,” speaks of “the exceptionally degenerate, isolatéd in the 
slums of our modern cities.” From a comparative study of the 
birth-rate a steady degeneration of the race is assumed to be taking 
place, because, while the birth-rate of the so-called upper classes 
has declined 25 to 40 per cent., that of the manual labourers has 
remained at its former height; so that the Rev. W. R. Inge finds 4 
occasion to remark, in his article on “Some Moral Aspects of 












it cannot be doubted that they” (the working class) “are inferior 
to the upper class, the distribution of the birth-rates in this country 
is highly anti-eugenic.” This superiority of the rich over the poor 
is also tacitly implied by W. C. D. and C. D. Whetham in their 
book, “ The Family and the Nation.” Comparing the birth-rates 
of the different London districts, they find that the three rich 
boroughs have a birth-rate of 20 per thousand, while that in the 
seven poorest is 30 per thousand; and, adducing other evidence of 
a similar kind, they come to the conclusion that an inferior popu- 
lation is increasing at the cost of the better one, thus tending to 
lower the standard of the nation’s quality. Such reasoning, doubt- 
less, involves a petitio principii, and is due to a confusion of 
terms: the socially lower are by no means generally identical with 
those “lower” eugenically speaking. What has to be proven is 
taken for granted. Nor can one without any further preliminary 
assume that the well-to-do classes represent eo ipso the nation’s 4 
good stocks, because of the fact that some of their ancestors have 
risen into effective ability of their respective families. 

The fundamental inquiry for the Eugenist—one which so far 
seems hardly to have been put—is to find out which are the excep- 
tionally able, and which the socially bad. Now it goes without 
saying that there exist exceptionally capable families, which have 
proved their superior quality generation after generation, and it 
is Galton’s merit to have brought the facts of mental inheritance 
into the prominence which their importance deserves. The Ben- 
thams, Darwins, Wedgwoods, etc., are typical examples of such 
specially gifted families. But, whilst admitting that ability is in- 4 
herited in certain families in the same way as physical traits may 
be, this is far from agreeing with Galton’s contention that the 
upper classes generally possess greater ability than the lower. 

There is 2 priori no ground for assuming that those materially 
well-endowed are possessed also of exceptionally high mental . 
gifts. The hereditary principle, as applied to the House of Lords, 
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has certainly nothing whatever to do with inheritance in the bio- 
logical sense. It may be taken for granted that the first ancestor 
of an ennobled or enriched family showed certain characteristics 
which singled him out from among his fellows, and led to the ulti- 
mate recognition of his achievements. But that is not tantamount 
to asserting that his descendants are of the same quality, or, if of 
the same quality, that this quality represents a desirable social 
value. The fighting qualities, in earlier times, the strong arm and 
unflinching courage, gained many an earldom; yet, even if in- 
herited, they would only be doubtfully assessed as the qualities of 
most civic worth in our modern communities, with their commercial 
and intellectual aspirations. Also, characteristics which now gain 
immense incomes for our trust-millionaires might not by any means 
be deemed desirable in a society less competitive, but more moral 
and advanced. On the other hand, facts are, according to Galton’s 
own figures, against the probability that each of such ancestors 
who founded a family handed his qualities down undiluted to his de- 
scendants. First of all, the continuous admixture from the mother’s 
side—unless of the same high quality—tends to dilute the father’s 
excellences, and may swamp them completely under certain con- 
ditions. Secondly, even apart from this consideration, there is, 
according to Galton’s Law of Regression, a natural tendency for 
the descendants of given parents to regress towards the mediocrity 
of the general population. Parents having a given medium height 
(A) above the average height (#) of the population, will have chil- 
dren whose average height is only 9+ 44, instead of that of the 
parents which is +4. As the same holds good for mental charac- 
teristics, it means that within three generations the old level of me- 
diocrity would be reached by the offspring of a famous person. This, 
indeed, accounts for the fact that the children of geniuses are so 
very often disappointing. This law of regression is, however, 
greatly modified in the case of selected stocks, where artificial 
selection has taken place for some generations. Thus, according 
to Pearson, if a given quality is carefully bred for four or five 
generations, regression with regard to that quality takes place only 
to an infinitesimal degree ; so much so, that the fifth or sixth gene- 
ration reproduces the quality of the first ancestor within 1 per cent. 
of its original value. In other words, an exceptional individual, 
being. a representative of such a selected family, will breed true 
indefinitely, handing down his desirable or undesirable qualities to 
his progeny undiminished, while an exceptional individual from a 
mediocre family, though himself of more than average capability, 
will have offspring who soon revert to the mediocre level of the 
whole line of ancestors, of which the illustrious scion was only an 
extreme variant. Now probability is against the majority of able 
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men coming from select families. “The fact is,” as Pearson says, 
“that exceptional parents are very rare, mediocre parents very 
frequent, and accordingly an exceptional individual is more likely 
to be an extreme variety from less exceptional parents than the 
product of exceptional parents, simply because of the relative 
greater frequency of the former.” It follows, therefore, that even 
if we grant that all well-to-do families descend from an exception- 
ally able ancestor, this does not by any means imply that all or 
even the majority of his progeny have inherited his capabilities. 
Indeed, we may well apply to our present case the Whethams’ 
apt observation that “the family is the true scientific unit of the 
sociologist,” and not the individual. Only by selecting able fami- 
lies for propagation are we sure to breed for quality; selection of 
individuals (the present method) avails us nothing, nor proves any- 
thing for superiority of a <lass. 

This result, arrived at by abstract reasoning, can be tested in 
another way by practical observations. Thus F. C. Constable, in 
his book, “ Poverty and Hereditary Genius,” criticises Galton’s 
attempt to prove the inheritance of ability by the cases adduced by 
that author in his “ Hereditary Genius.” He shows that, analysed 
properly, Galton’s cases go far to prove not only the inheritance of 
ability, but more so that of social status. Thus, while statesmen, 
judges, and other personages of high social rank show a great 
number of eminent kinsmen, literary men and artists, though much 
more numerous, have a relatively smaller number of such relations: 
thus showing apparently a curious incongruity of the strength of 
hereditary transmission in these classes. Mr. Constable explains 
this anomaly in a satisfactory manner by attributing the dearth of 
eminent relations among literary men and artists to the low social 
conditions from which most of these men have risen. That this 
cause is a true one appears from Galton’s own figures, as given in 
his “ English Men of Science.” He there arranges the antece- 
dents of 91 illustrious men of science, according to whether they 
attributed their success to an inherent taste for science or to other 
factors, environmental influences, etc. We find that, though the 
hereditary bent comes out most strongly, being decidedly innate 
in 56, doubtful in 24, and decidedly not innate in only 11 out of 
the total number, the environmental influences, such as encourage- 
ment at home, by teachers, professional opportunities, etc., played 
a not unimportant part. For only in a small number of cases is 
success ascribed by the persons in question to inherent ability 
only; by far the larger number attribute it to a concurrence of 
causes, namely, innate disposition plus some favourable circum- 
stances ; while a small minority achieved fame apparently without 
there being any special innate tendency whatever. 
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We may, therefore, well subscribe to the conclusion reached 
by Mr. Constable, that “ ability which chances on success is but a 
small part of all inherited ability.” Much ability is, and remains, 
latent, owing to adverse social conditions. In this connection it 
may be pointed out that the study of the epochs of greatest intel- 
lectual activity in British history, exhibiting the largest output of 
talents and geniuses, as tested by their occurrence in the National 
Dictionary of Biography, lends distinct corroborative evidence to 
this interpretation. For these periods, namely the XIIIth cen- 
tury, the Elizabethan age and the Victorian period have the com- 
mon characteristic of being times of great expansion, bringing new 
experiences, thus widening the horizon of the people and giving a 
strong impetus to thought and enterprise. The Crusades in the 
XIIIth century, the discovery of America, and settlement in India 
in the XVth, the invention of the steam engine and the growth 
of capitalism in the XIXth, opened out fresh possibilities of ac- 
tivity for many who before had been unable to find an outlet for 
their abilities. 

Coming now to the obverse side of the picture, we may state 
at the outset that with regard to the so-called degeneration of the 
lower classes the verdict so far must be “not proven”; least of 
all can a parallel be made out between the degree of social rank 
and that of degeneration. Indeed, if we have degeneration any- 
where, it would, according to Prof. Ray Lankester, have to be 
looked for rather among the higher, well-fed, well-nursed, proper- 
tied classes, where there is nearly a complete “cessation of selec- 
tion,” than among the poor struggling crowds of labouring masses, 
where the weakest are rigorously weeded out in the battle of life. 
Degeneration proper, 2.¢., a constitutional fault of the family stock, 
may be found in any range of life; on the other hand, deteriora- 
tion is by no means synonymous with degeneration ; the former is 
confined to the individual only affected by the adverse conditions, 
the latter is hereditary, and therefore, as such, transmitted to the 
offspring. “There is,” as Dr. Eichholz answered to a question 
before the Royal Commission on Degeneracy, “a lack of any real 
evidence of any hereditary taint or strain of deterioration” (de- 
generation), “even among the poor population of cities.” He 
points to the fact, which évery medical man can endorse, that the 
condition of new-born children in the slums appears (apart from 
cases of excessive malnutrition of the mother) as healthy and 
satisfactory as that of any other section of the population. And 
there is no reason for putting mental phenomena on any other 
basis. “ Even illegitimacy is no proof of inferiority of stock. In 
visiting Poor Law Institutions, it has been noted that whilst in 
some districts the illegitimate seem mostly backward and badly- 
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formed children, those in Hampstead, Kensington, and Chelsea 
were often the most refined, well-built, and promising.” “Even 
illegitimacy,” is significant. It shows the danger that arises from 
the tendency to judge civic worth according to any such precon- 
ceived notions as illegitimacy, pauperism, etc. 

How, then, can we account for the well known fact that in 
all the lists of eminent men and savants the lower, i.¢., poorer, 
classes have participated in the smallest degree? Thus J. M. 
Robertson showed that out of a list of 110 celebrities who attained 
fame in European literature during six centuries (1265—1865) 
only two, or at most three, were from the poor class; while De 
Candolle found a somewhat similar proportion among the success- 
ful men of science who were members of the French Academy of 
Sciences. Now, while there is evidently a lack of eminent men 
rising from the poor, the question is: Is there a corresponding 
real deficiency of talent? The one does not necessarily imply the 
other. In the first instance, it must be pointed out that want of 
ability or degeneracy in the lower classes has yet to be *:oved. 
Secondly, even Galton admits in the sentence quoted above that the 
upper class is constantly recruited from below. Furthermore, it 
can be shown that, whenever new fields of enterprise are cpened 
to the people (see especially the effect of industrial expansion in 
the last century), talents spring up ready to take advantage cf the 
new opportunities given. Are we to believe that such ability is 
created each time de novo by the new conditions? On the ccn- 
trary, evidence points rather to the rational conclusion that much 
latent ability exists which is prevented by unfavourable environ- 
ments from coming to expression. Mr. Constable has skown 
clearly that, if Galton, in his “ Hereditary Genius,” for instance, 
tabulates certain illustrious men with their eminent relations, he 
deals only with those who have actually achieved success: latent 
ability, being unrecognisable, is not accounted for. Yet, as we 
have already seen, success is attributed by the successful men at 
least as much to favourable circumstances as to innate capability. 
We can never reckon up how much talent in the nation is wasted, 
which, through lack of opportunity, never comes to full expres- 
sion. For mental development needs as careful tending as bodily 
growth. Just as little as the physically low condition of the slum- 
dwellers is in itself a sign of real racial degeneration, so little is the 
mental under-development of so many of the masses necessarily 
attributable to an intrinsic want of intellectuality. Education and 
the advantages of a social mi/iew account for a great deal in the 
making and shaping of the mind. So far, there has been little 
chance for the masses, except for a favoured few, to rise to 
eminence. But when the opportunity has been given to them, 
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they have not failed to show themselves equal to the occasion— 
as witness the successful leaders of democracy all over the world 
since the days of the French Revolution. 

To sum up: There is no denying the fact that there are 
intrinsic differences between good stock and bad. Undoubtedly 
there exist families of exceeding excellence, to which we all can 
point; and, on the other hand, the danger arising from the in- 
creasing multiplication of the unfit—be they insane, imbecile, or 
morally degenerate—is a real one. But whilst admitting to the 
full the importance of the hereditary factor in the transmission of 
such traits, it must not be forgotten that potentiality needs a 
proper soil in order to blossom out into full reality. The capable 
are with us; so are the degenerate. But so far no decisive evi- 
dence has been forthcoming to show that ability is the privileged 
possession of any one class, just as little that degeneracy is con- 
fined to the lower strata of society. Whilst, then, the Eugenist is 
rightly insisting on the selection of the fittest and the rejection 
of the unfit,—and it is to his credit to have pointed out the neces- 
sity of distinguishing between innate and acquired characters and 
their consequences,—it becomes his most immediate task for the 
future to make a careful and exhaustive inquiry into the values of 
the different social units. Only thus will it be assured that the 
fittest selected are the truly select of the nation. 


S. HERBERT, M.D. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MATTER. 


AN ENQUIRY INTO GUSTAVE LE BON’S THEORIES. 


MODERN investigation into the constitution of matter promises to 
afford another instance of history repeating itself. Although the 
idea of one primordial kind of matter has from time to time taken 
hold of individual minds, it has never been countenanced by con- 
temporary thought ; and Dalton’s atomic theory, expressive of the 
fixity and permanence of the elements, has for long formed one 
of the basal principles of chemistry and physics. Within the last 
quarter of a century, however, considerable doubt has been thrown 
upon this accepted theory; and in 1887 Sir William (then Mr.) 
Crookes advanced the view that the so-called elements, instead 
of being separate entities, as hitherto supposed, were made up of 
infinitely small particles of some primordial element which he pro- 
visionally termed protyle, and which may be regarded in some 
sense as comparable in the inorganic world to the protoplasm of 
organic life. A considerable measure of support was given to this 
theory by the production of the “ cathode rays” of Crookes’ tube, 
and the Roentgen, or X-rays, which were produced whenever the 
cathode rays impinged upon an obstacle. Further investigation, 
notably by Prof. J. J. Thomson, proved the existence in the cathode 
rays of particles having only the one-thousandth part of the bulk 
of the hydrogen atom, and showed that these particles were the 
same whatever the substance employed for the production of the 
rays. These particles, Prof. Thomson called “ corpuscles,” but 
owing to the electrical charge they invariably carry they are more 
generally known as “electrons,” or electric atoms—the nucleus of 
the negative ion.!| When to phenomena such as these is added 
that of “ radio-activity,” in which are displayed particles identical 
with those met with in thé cathode rays, we are driven to the con- 
clusion that the so-called “ elements” are nothing but varying con- 
figurations, in varying proportions, of one and the same substance, 
that substance being, so far as we can see, some form of electricity ; 
or, going a step further back, probably the ether itself. The 
intrinsic stability of the atom, therefore, is challenged, if, indeed, it 


1. There is still some confusion in the case of these terms. The cor- 
puscles of Prof. Thompson are the negative electrons only. 
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has not received its death blow, and science must approach the 
investigation of natural phenomena from a fresh point of view. 

During the last 10 or 12 years much attention and far-reaching 
research has been directed to the elucidation of the phenomena 
of radio-activity, and with Becquerel’s researches into the radia- 
tions emitted by salts of uranium the new physics began to take 
shape. The discovery of radium in 1901 by the Curies gave re- 
newed impetus to this research, and the investigations of Sir W. 
Ramsay, Soddy, and Rutherford have thrown, and continue to 
throw, much new light upon the subject. The single fact, as these 
researches show, that radium changes into helium, and the further 
possibility that helium changes into lead, is sufficient to indicate 
how far the new knowledge differs from the old. 

Simultaneously with Becquerel’s researches, Dr. Gustave Le 
Bon was prosecuting his own investigations, and_he was led to 
enunciate a general law applicable to radio-activity. He fouad 
that the radiations of uranium were only a particular case of that 
general law, which he laid down as follows: “ Under divers in- 
fluences, light, heat, chemical re-action, electric action, and often 
even spontaneously the atoms of simple bodies, as well as those 
of compound bodies dissociate and emit effluves of the ‘same faimily 
as the cathode rays.”” 

It is unnecessary to recall here at any length the several pro- 
positions which Dr. Le Bon, in the work from which we have just 
quoted, sets out to establish. His object in the main is to show 
that “matter, hitherto deemed indestructible, vanishes slowly by 
the continuous dissociation of its component atoms”; that in so 
vanishing it yields up a proportion of that enormous reservoir of 
energy which he terms in/ra-atomic energy, in virtue of which the 
atoms come to have such stability as they possess; and that “force 
and matter are two different forms of one and the same thing.” A 
collateral proposition of equal importance is, that “the law of €vo- 
lution applicable to living beings is also applicable to simple bedies 
—chemical species are no more invariable than are living species.” 
(Page 9). 

In short, Gustave Le Bon’s propositions, if proven, completely 
overthrow the hitherto established dogma of the conservation of 
matter and energy. Whatever else in the universe might be 
doomed to destruction these two, matter and energy, were deemed 
immortal. For centuries, and more, this has been an accepted 
dogma ; and now, when it has almost become a fetish, after many 
an imposing edifice has been erected upon it, its truth is assailed, 


2. “L’Evolution de la Matiére.” P. 24. The references throughout 
relate to the English edition. 
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and some of the most important conclusions of science under- 
mined. 

Evidently, then, we have here to do with theories that are 
wholly unorthodox, if not, indeed, revolutionary. But this, so far 
from being any reason why they should not receive adequate at- 
tention is, on the contrary, very good reason why, in the interest 
of truth, they should be subjected to any criticism that can be 
legitimately directed against them. Only in this way can errors 
be eliminated, and the sum total of knowledge increased. And 
let me remark also, as a point possibly of psychological interest, 
that the ideas advanced in Dr. Le Bon’s book, taken as a whole, 
although conflicting, as they do, with the theories upon which one 
has been brought up, nevertheless fall in exactly with one’s own 
preconceived ideas on the subject. This is not to say that I agree 
in toto with the conclusions and interpretations brought forward, 
but I mention it to show that there is nothing in the doctrine of 
evolution so applied that is necessarily antagonistic to the innate 
conceptions of the human mind. The mind, under certain con- 
ditions, is receptive to a new idea, however far removed it may be 
from common knowledge or accepted opinion. It must, however, 
be attuned to the new influence, or it will not respond. 

And now as to the subject matter of the book. The first 
criticism I would offer is of a general character relating to the 
title of the book. “ The Evolution of Matter” does not strike one 
as being a particularly suitable title for a treatise directed almost 
exclusively to the study of the dissociation of matter. It is not so 
much (hardly, indeed, at all) the evolution of matter that is dealt 
with, as its devolution. The existence of matter is taken for 
granted, and it is essayed to show that it is constantly falling away 
from its material existence, and returning to the imponderable ether 
whence it came. We have here, as it were, only one side of the 
picture presented to us. Matter is depicted as returning to the 
ether—to that final nirvana from which there is no return. But 
why assume finality here? Why assume one phase only, when it 
is equally competent and quite as rational to assume two, or rather 
to make a complete circle instead of half one? “None of the 
experiments I shall set forth, however, will show us the transforma- 
tion of the ether into material substances. It would require the 
disposal of colossal energy to effect such a condensation.” (Page 
101). But if the converse process is realizable, and since this 
“colossal energy” is known to exist, it is difficult to see why it 
should not be at disposal for the required re-transformation. Dr. 
Le Bon, it is true, does not completely rule this possibility out of 
court, although it is evidently his intention to do so. Be that, 
however, as it may, it is the “devolution” side of the picture he 
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presents to us, and we are left to our own devices to fill in the 
other side. 

As to the employment of the term “ evolution,” no word better 
indicates the general trend of modern scientific thought, or brings 
out so clearly the essential one-ness of the phenomena dealt with 
by science. It is becoming daily more evident, as new phenomena 
are brought to light, and new branches of science arise to deal 
with them, that certain fundamental principles—possibly one fun- 
damental principle—run through them all, giving them a unity in 
the presence of manifold diversity. This broadening of the 
basis of knowledge has led to the extension of the term “ evolu- 
tion.” from its earlier application in the organic world to a similar 
application in the inorganic world, and its keynote throughout is 
the idea of potentiality. In its full and true sense the expression 
admits of no restriction; it is applicable to all phenomena alike. 

Dr. Le Bon mantains, and with considerable force, that all the 
varied manifestations of energy with which we are acquainted— 
solar heat, chemical action, electricity, etc—dissimilar as they are 
in appearance, are the consequences of the same fact—namely, the 
dissociation of matter. In support of this he advances the fact 
that the particles emitted during dissociation possess identical 
characteristics, no matter what be the substance under investiga- 
tion, or what the means used to dissociate it. “ Whether we take 
the spontaneous emission from radium or from a metal under the 
action of light, or again from a Crookes’ tube, the particles emitted 
are similar.” 

And further, he draws attention to the disparity that exists 
between the effects produced and their causes; so that a ray of 
sunlight, or the trace of an admixture of a foreign body, may be 
the means of unlocking a prodigious amount of energy, compared 
with which our mechanical contrivances sink into utter insignific- 
ance. All this points to a remarkable concentration of energy in 
the atoms of matter—intra-atomic energy; and leads ultimately to 
the conclusion—so opposed to the orthodox theory, and yet so in 
accordance with our yearning after the idea of unity—that it is 
extremely likely that all bodies are formed of one and the same 
element. Once admit that the products resulting from the disso- 
ciation of various bodies are the same, and there seems no escape 
from this conclusion. Why, indeed, should there be? For the 
idea of the variability of chemical species and their derivation from 
some primordial element comes every whit as naturally to the 
mind as does the variability of living species already so widely 
accepted. What holds good in the biological world should, uriless 
there is presumptive evidence to the contrary, equally hold good 
in the chemical and physical world. Indeed, it is probable that, 
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as it has hitherto been the aim to increase the number of the 
elements, in the future the tendency will be to diminish them—to 
discover, if possible, the connecting link between them, and to 
reduce them to a common denominator. The clue seems to lie in 
the different states of condensation or combination of the atoms 
composing the various bodies—no intrinsic difference, that is, but 
a difference in arrangement. 

Considerations such as these lead imperceptibly to the ques- 
tion of the transmutation of the elements, the dream of the al- 
chemist—to use a somewhat hackneyed phrase; and, in spite of 
the rather inconclusive nature of the evidence dealing with this 
branch of the subject (in Book VI., chap. v.), there is much to be 
said for it. 

We may, however, remark that this chapter deals not so much 
with the variability of simple bodies, as of simple p/us a trace of 
others ; and generally, with the transformation of properties rather 
than of the substances themselves. Nevertheless, such examples 
as, for instance, that of potassium and chlorine in solution, cer- 
tainly point to some kind of transformation; and while we may 
dissent from the conclusion that the experiments have “ banished 
immortality,” we may yet unreservedly subscribe to the principle 
that “ chemical species are not invariable, any more than are living 
species.” The interesting case of the colloid metals also streng- 
thens this conclusion ; for when in the colloidal state they possess 
properties so totally different from those of the parent metal that 
they can no longer be classed in the same category. 

Closely akin, at any rate in general properties, to the colloid 
metals, are those interesting substances in the organic world known 
as diastases, toxins, ferments, etc. The precise chemical constitu- 
tion of these bodies still remains inscrutable; and the property of 
fermentation (as in yeast), which was once thought to be due to 
the presence of bacteria, is now attributed, as Le Bon points out, 
to “ non-living chemical substances fabricated by them.” We are 
evidently on the border-land here of what we are pleased to call 
living and non-living matter. 

The case of the colloids and the ferments is at once interesting 
and significant. They present many features in common, and the 
functions of the former, in the inorganic world, seem analogous to 
those of the latter in the organic. Indeed, we might say that their 
functions overlap, so that the colloid metals are sometimes spoken 
of as “inorganic ferments.” And here, again, we see the arbitrary 
nature of the line we are accustomed to draw between one world 
and another—a line we are constantly meeting with in one or 
another department of knowledge, and one which, unless it is as 
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frequently combated as it is met with, has a tendency to become 
stereotyped. 

The peculiar nature of these bodies (the colloid metals, toxins, 
etc.), is further brought out when we consider that they act by 
their mere presence alone—that is, they do not themselves undergo 
any change ; they simply act as the medium or instrument whereby 
changes and re-actions (often on a considerable scale) are brought 
about in other bodies, in whose presence they may be placed. This 
catalyzing action seems to suggest that these bodies possess the 
power of setting free the energy which is locked up in the 
atoms of matter, and that the matter so acted upon is in process 
of dissociation. Le Bon concludes that “catalyzing substances 
should therefore be simply liberators of energy.” 

I have indicated, but without going into detail, a few of the 
main features of Dr. Le Bon’s book; and since the whole subject 
is one which relates to the phenomena taking place in the realm 
between ordinary matter as we know it, and the ether of which we 
know so little, it may be well very briefly to refer to the present 
day conception of that mysterious medium, and to form, if we can, 
some mental image, however inadequate, of what it is we are 
dealing with. : 

It will help to an understanding of the subject if we disabuse 
our minds of some of those time-honoured and entirely arbitrary 
distinctions I have already alluded to. We readily perceive the 
distinction, and at the same time the connection. between such 
states as the solid, liquid, and gaseous. Here there is no diffi- 
culty, the connection being as obvious as the distinction. But 
when it comes to adding to these such an apparently flimsy and 
scarcely imaginable a thing as the ether, the distinction becomes 
very marked, and we begin to regard the connection as somewhat 
strained ; and as the distinction reaches a maximum, the connec- 
tion sinks to zero. We fail to see, for example, any connection 
between, say, a table which we can feel and see, and the ether, 
which we can neither feel nor see, and which, moreover, we can 
scarcely imagine. What, then, will give us an idea of, or the key 
to, this connection between what we call the material and the im- 
material? The key is to be found in velocity ; and we may obtain 
some idea of its bearing upon the subject by taking a jet of water 
and imparting to it such velocity that it becomes rigid enough to 
resist being cut by a sword; and it is easily conceivable that suffi- 
cient velocity might be given to a thin layer of water to make it 
impenetrable even to a cannon ball. So that, extending the 
analogy, there is nothing inconceivable, although it has not as yet 
been demonstrated by experiment, in establishing a connection 
between matter as we know it, and the ether, which has so far 
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evaded our grasp. And, moreover, that this idea of velocity is no 
mere fiction, we have evidence of in the phenomena connected 
with the cathode rays and radio-activity, where infinitely small 
particles (supposed by Le Bon and others to be on the borderland 
between the material and the immaterial), are known to be en- 
dowed with immense velocity, so that they will penetrate the 
densest substances, or raise them to a high temperature by their 
bombardment. It is of these particles that the atoms of matter 
are supposed to be constituted. And on this view each atom may 
be likened to a miniature solar system, described by Sir Oliver 
Lodge as “nothing but a group of positive electrons, forming a 
body like our sun, round which their negative partners revolve at 
distances and in orbits corresponding, not imperfectly, to those of 
the planets—and the difference of chemical and physical behaviour 
displayed, for instance, by an atom of hydrogen and another of 
iron is accounted for by supposing the planets of one to be either 
more numerous, or to have different orbits from those of others.”8 
Daring as such a conception may be, there is nothing more won- 
derful about it than in the solar system we see before our eyes. 
There are, doubtless, other systems in the heavens beyond our 
vision, on a vaster scale still, and equally probable is it that in the 
infinitely small there are worlds far beyond the reach of our most 
powerful microscope. 

According to this theory, then, matter is nothing more than 
the ether in motion; not, however, motion in the ordinary sense, 
but a whirling or gyratory motion; and it is in virtue of this 
motion that matter receives its stability or equilibrium (as ¢.g. a 
top). Disturb or interfere in any way with this motion, and the 
particles or electrons hitherto bound together will fly off at a 
tangent (as meteors in the solar system), atid be merged again in 
the ether; and the energy of which that binding together is ex- 
pressive will likewise be dissipated. If then, it can be shown that 
these electrons are something neither distinctly material, nor yet on 
the other hand distinctly immaterial, and further, that they are 
given off by all bodies alike, either spontaneously or under the 
influence of some excitement, we have presumptive evidence that 
they represent the return of matter to the ether which gave rise 
to it—evidence, in fact, of the dissociation or dematerialization of 
matter. And it is this that Gustave Le Bon seeks to prove. On 
the question as to whether there is any return from the ether— 
whether that is, there is a process of materializaticn going on and 
matter is re-born—on this point Le Bon is silent. But if, as one 
is inclined to believe, this is the case, the ether becomes a per- 
petual laboratory in which atoms—it may be worlds—are born, go 


3. “Atheneum,” May 27th, 1905. See also “The Ether of Space.” 
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forth on their course of development, return, are again sent forth 
on a similar course of evolution and devolution—and so, in an 
endless but ever-changing cycle. 

Be this as it may, it will readily be seen that the old idea of 
the atom and the elements as the permanent, unchanging and un- 
changeable framework of the universe, must be relegated to the 
category of abandoned theories. ‘So do creeds and dogmas wax 
and wane. 

Having thus far sketched in general terms the subject dealt 
with by Dr. Le Bon, and, moreover, given a general assent to 
his conclusions, it is proposed now to touch upon a few points that 
arrest one’s attention in perusing the book, and to offer a word or 
two of criticism. 


Very 2 propos to the subject he investigates, Dr. Le Bon, in 
Chapter II. of Book II., makes some interesting and suggestive 
observations. These are rather in the nature of sidelights than 
belonging to the subject itself, but they will bear a word of 
comment. 


Dr. Le Bon speaks of the difficulty there is in ridding oneself 
of “the inherited ideas which unconsciously direct our thoughts.” 
(Page 55). There is much truth in this; and it is well that there is 
this inertia, so to speak, of the mind. It establishes at once a link 
with the past, and affords a certain protection against a too ready 
acceptance of new ideas. A certain receptivity is desirable—indeed 
essential ; but it must never be allowed to degenerate into credulity. 
On the following page it is pointed out how “the scientific laws 
which appeared to be the most stable are condemned to rejoin in 
oblivion the used-up, out-worn dogmas and doctrines past service.” 
And on page 57, speaking of scientific ideas, he says, “ very slow 
to be established, they are very slow likewise to disappear.” 


It is rather remarkable that the phraseology here used in 
speaking of ideas is almost identical in terms with that employed 
throughout the book in a material sense. The language might be 
applied with equal propriety, either psychologically or physically. 
It calls up the suggestion: Is there not an analogy (and perhaps 
more than an analogy), between the attitude or character of the 
mind and the behaviour (or character) of matter; between the 
dissociation of matter and the dissociation of ideas ?—either spon- 
taneously, or under influences from without? Mind (like matter) 
may act—may give forth of its substance—spontaneously ; but the 
clash of mind upon mind aids the diffusion (or dissociation) of 
ideas. And also (like matter) the effect is greatly enhanced by 
the impact of mind upon mind. A similar idea is also suggested 
by a sentence on page 153. “The most striking phenomena 
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hardly attract our attention except when light is thrown upon them 
by other phenomena.” Analogies should never be pressed too 
far, and I simply remark upon a parallel which is at least sugges- 
tive. It points again to that uniformity of law which we instinc- 
tively feel operates throughout nature. While menxs agitat molem, 
and its converse, conveys a certain truth, so also does mens agitat 
mentem. 

The argument (in Section 3, Chap. III., Book II.), dealing with 
the origin of solar heat, is by no means convincing, nor, as it ap- 
pears to me, is the reasoning sound. To avoid lengthy quotations 
I must refer my readers to the text. In order to compensate for 
the loss of heat due to radiation, and to maintain the necessary 
temperature it is assumed (p. 65) that the dissociation of the atoms 
composing such bodies as the sun takes place more rapidly than is 
ordinarily the case. So far so good. And could this have been 
shown to be the case, the argument would have held good. But 
on the following page the very reverse supposition is advanced, 
and the stars are held to maintain their state of incandescence 
“thanks to their slow dissociation.” According to the hypothesis 
the dissociation must be more rapid, but it is said now to be slow. 
The argument begs the question. If slow, the heat of dissociation 
cannot keep pace with the loss by radiation ; and yet incandescence 
is the result. 

Further on (on the same page), it is pointed out that in the 
course of time the store of intra-atomic energy in the stars (or 
sun) at length becomes reduced, the dissociation slower and slower, 
until these heavenly bodies acquire that stability we see 
in our earth and other planets. At this stage then they 
would presumably contain the maximum amount of intra- 
atomic energy, and yet, according to the text, they 
formerly contained a great deal more. That is to say, 
that at a very much earlier stage of their existence—ap- 
parently when they were in the dissociated state, or verging there- 
on—they contained more energy than in their stable condition. 
This plainly is in direct contradiction to the whole purpose of the 
book, which is to show that matter only exists in virtue of the 
energy which binds its atoms together, and gives it stability, and 
that when this binding power is in any way relaxed, matter and 
energy alike disappear. The intra-atomic energy, then, of a 
cooling star is not reduced, but on the contrary increases, as it 
reaches greater stability. This energy is manifested as soon as, 
but not until, dissociation takes place, and it is reduced only as 
matter itself is reduced. The only way, then, to account for solar 
heat on these lines is to suppose, not a slow, but a rapid dissocia- 
tion, by means either of an accumulation of spontaneous radio- 
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active substances, or by the aid of some powerful outside excitant, 
inducing dissociation. 

With regard to the products of bodies undergoing dissociation, 
these are all, Dr. Le Bon points out, of an electrical nature, and 
represent the last stages of matter prior to its return to the ether— 
an intermediate state between the ponderable and he imponder- 
able. The last stage of all is a mere quivering of the ether, which 
eventually dies away as the ripples on the surface of a pond. But 
while these phenomena are constantly referred to as electrical, there 
appears to be one notable exception. The “emanation” is ex- 
plicitly stated to be free of any electric charge, and yet it, together 
with the particles, is referred to as the fundamental phenomenon 
of radio-activity (p. 133). This seems to call for further elucida- 
tion, and it is hardly sufficient answer to say that the emanation 
afterwards transforms itself into electric particles. 


There is a similar want of definition in the use made of the 
term electricity. If one thing is more clear than another it is that 
the final stages of matter are, in one form or another, electrical— 
if not electricity itself. The fundamental nucleus of the ions, it is 
stated on p. 118, “is always formed of electrons—that is, of elec- 
tric atoms.” And yet, on p. 145, we have it stated that the electric 
particles “ act so differently from electricity,” as to cause the author 
to ask, “ how is it possible, as I have so often repeated, to persist 
in applying to them the term electric atoms?” What, then, are we 
to call them? Surely it vitiates the argument, after laying down 
the proposition that the dissociation of atoms simply means their 
changing into electricity, to say that these particles not only are 
not electricity, but that they “act differently from electricity,” as 
we ordinarily understand it. 


Another question naturally arises on the point of the “ univer- 
sal” dissociation of matter. If all matter undergoes dissociation 
and radiates “ effluves,” either spontaneously or under the influence 
of the many excitants always more or less present, how is it that 
the atmosphere remains a non-conductor, or at least that it is not 
from time to time, or here and there, rendered a conductor? This 
strikes the average observer as a real objection, and it is nowhere 
dealt with in the work under review. 


Again, too, what of those substances which give rise to a 
sense of smell? One would be led to suppose that the fineness of 
the particles emitted, and the consequent surface exposed, would 
have been favourable to the phenomenon of dissociation. Yet we 
are told they have none of the properties of matter in a state of 
dissociation. Other bodies, such, for instance, as chloride of 
barium, are also referred to as possessing no radio-activity. What 
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then, we ask, comes of the statement that “all bodies dissociate 
spontaneously ?” 

But the question which calls for more serious discussion is that 
treated of in the chapter devoted to “ the birth, evolution, and end 
of matter.” Here we come upon things on the limit of our 
intelligence, and beyond the range of experiment. But speculation 
is ever the father of experiment, and although we cannot as yet 
prove anything in this unexplored region, we at least have certain 
facts bordering thereon to guide us. Speculations so 
formed will, no doubt, one day form the basis of further 
experiment. What is the ultimate fate of the products 
of the dissociation of matter? Is there any return, or are they 
lost for ever? We postulate the ether as a starting point. Is it a 
starting point once and for all? or is it, as we remarked earlier, a 
perpetual laboratory wherein matter is constantly being born? Or, 
to put it in the words of Prof. Kennedy Duncan: “ Is the universe 
a clock wound up by the Maker, and left to run itself down, or 
has it within itself the elements of its own regeneration ?”* 

Although the answer to these far-reaching questions is a mat- 
ter of hypothesis, Gustave Le Bon answers them in no uncertain 
voice by declaring that once the atom “ has radiated away all its 
energy, it vanishes into the ether, and is no more.” And again: 
The primitive ether “represents the final nirvana to which all 
things return after a more or less ephemeral existence.” In other 
places he uses the expression “ without return,” so that there can 
be no mistaking his meaning. And yet there are expressions in 
various parts of his book which betray, unconsciously no doubt (and 
for that reason perhaps none the less weighty), an open mind on 
the subject. 

Now, even granting the dissociation of matter as a fact, there 
seems no valid reason whatever for supposing that this means the 
end of all things. When a simple and rational hypothesis presents 
itself there is no need to choose a drastic one. When driven to an 
hypothesis let that hypothesis be, as far as possible, in harmony 
with general experience, gr, at least, not contrary to it. And 
we venture to say that experience points to a general rhythm 
throughout the operations of nature—a steady ebb and flow; an 
evolution and a devolution—a cycle, and not a half-cycle. We 
cannot trace out the circle in full, but, with experience as a centre, 
we can describe a small arc of it. It must, however, be an arc, 


and not a tangent. It is because the author of “ The Evolution of — 


Matter,” rejects the existence of the complete circle that we are 
obliged to differ from him. He goes as far as the “ dissolution ” 
of matter and energy, and leaves it at that. 


4. “The New Knowledge,” p. 217. 
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But, even so, his treatment of the question does not fittingly 
correspond with his general theory; and the inference drawn from 
observation of the stars, while undoubtedly containing elements of 
truth, contains obvious contradictions. 

We admit that it is during the lowering of temperature of the 
heavenly bodies that the elements gradually come into being and 
take on their complexity ; and it is during this process—in fact in 
virtue of it—that energy becomes, as it were, incarnate in matter— 
becomes, that is, intra-atomic. But if so, how comes it that “the 
solid elements we observe—gold, silver, platinum, etc.—are bodies 
which fave dost different quantities of their intra-atomic 
energy”? (The italics are mine. How comes it also that 
gaseous bodies, in order to pass into the solid state (also 
by reduction of temperature), “must first lose a_ very 
great amount of energy”? This process, let it be observed, 
is not one of “ dissociation,” but, on the contrary, one of “ associa- 
tion.” It is the evolution, not the devolution stage. If dissocta- 
tion means loss of energy, association must imply a gaining of it, 
so far as the atoms are concerned. These atoms were previously 
(by hypothesis) still simpler bodies, and on becoming more com- 
plex they thereby become reservoirs of energy. They attain their 
maximum in this respect under the conditions of complexity and 
stability which normally obtain on our earth. Having reached 
this culminating point their dissociation commences, and with it the 
manifestation of energy; and the stage of devolution is entered 
upon. And here it is that we come up against the question— 
what next? 

Dr. Le Bon answers this, as we have seen, by the “ final 
nirvana” hypothesis. He admits the two phases corresponding to 
evolution and devolution, but denies a repetition of the process. 
He certainly hints in one sentence (p. 314) at a “re-beginning” ; but 
in the next (speaking of the final products of dissociation) he says: 
“Nothing leads to the belief that they had a real beginning, or 
that they can have an end.” Probably quite true. But if so, it 
undermines at one stroke the whole purpose of what he set out to 
show, namely, that both matter and energy slowly dissipate once 
and for all, never to return. 

And yet there are passages which indicate a certain want of 
confidence in this conclusion; and one such passage occurs in the 
paragraph from which I have just quoted. He speaks of matter 
as returning “to the primitive ether from which hundreds of mil- 
lions of ages and forces unknown to us can alone cause it to 
emerge, as it emerged in the far-off ages when tho first traces of 
our universe were outlined on the chaos.” The only comment I 
make on this is that if omce under the influence of “forces un- 
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known to us,” why not again, or even continuously? Here we 
verge on the metaphysical, where we must leave it. It brings us, 
to quote the well known words of Herbert Spencer, “to the one 
absolute certainty, the presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy, 
from which all things proceed”—an Energy “which transcends 
both our knowledge and our imagination.” 

Another matter which appears to be in strange contradiction 
to the general tenor of the book is that relating to “ recuperation 
by repose.” This is particularly brought out in the experimental 
part of the book (see p. 402). The experiments point to a “ con- 
stant emanation” in all bodies, analogous to that of radio-active 
substances. But it is then pointed out that this discharge tem- 
porarily stops “ when the metal has exhausted all its provision of 
radio-activity. It can afterwards regain this only by repose.” It 
is difficult to reconcile this statement with the idea of “ continuous 
dissociation.” 

Dr. Le Bon then goes on to refer to the particles of dissociated 
matter, “the elements of which are slowly reformed by repose ” ; 
and, contrasting ordinary substances with thorium and radium, he 
points out that the only difference between them is that the emana- 
tions of the latter “reconstitute themselves as fast as the loss 
occurs.” Surely these statements go far to undermine the author's 
theory of “no return”—that “the elements of atoms which are 
dissociated are irrevocably destroyed.” If matter regains what it 
loses, if there is a restitution of matter, how can there be any 
ultimate or absolute loss? And although we incline to a theory 
of restitution in some way or other, the idea which suggests itself 
here of it taking place in the individual atom (that is, the idea of 
the self-same atom dissociating and recovering itself), does not 
commend #tself. It would appear more likely that the atom gud 
atom, does altogether disappear ; but that elsewhere, and somehow, 
matter is coming into being. In this case the phenomena of “ re- 
cuperation ” just alluded to requires some other explanation. 

Another question of far-reaching importance, which the sub- 
ject matter of this book naturally calls to mind, we must briefly 
touch upon. The connection (or disconnection) between living 
and non-living matter, has for long been one of the battle grounds 
of science, and so far with no definite result. All we can do here 
is to emphasize the connection rather than the disconnection. That 
there is such a connection will hardly be disputed. Whether it is 
so close that the one merges imperceptibly into the other we can- 
not here stop to enquire. But apart from the particular contro- 
versy as to the wivum ex vivo versus the de novo origin of living 
matter, one or two observations of a general character may be 
made. 
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All energy is a question of equilibrium, or rather, we should 
say, the lack of it. Life is a particular form of energy, and has 
its own conditions of equilibria. In spite of the apparent stability 
of matter, it possesses considerabie, and often great mobility, as is 
evident when we consider that the slightest cause may give rise to 
the most violent re-action, and that between these extremes every 
degree of sensibility may be observed. So that in this respect— 
response to influence from without—there is no radical difference 
between living and non-living matter. It is only when we come to 
consider consciousness that we begin to note the distinction. But 
even here we should be on our guard against too readily assuming a 
radical distinction; for the consciousness of living matter has a 
certain counterpart in the greater sensibility which at times charac- 
terises ordinary matter. We are beginning to realize that certain 
properties, formerly believed to be peculiar to organic substances, 
are common alike to organic and inorganic. Nature assuredly 
works on one plan; and just as a particular combination of atoms 
gives rise to the various elements and compounds we see around us, 
so likewise is it possible to conceive of a still more complex com- 
bination giving rise to what we call living matter. The constitu- 
tion of the atom, therefore (to adapt a phrase of Herbert Spencer’s,) 
may be regarded as at once the terminal problem of the inorganic 
world, and the initial factor of the organic. The evolution of mat- 
ter, properly includes both organic and imorganic evolution, but 
while, as Prof. Duncan observes, the former “is measured by mil- 
lions of years; inorganic evolution is measured, probably, in bil- 
lions.” Where and how exactly life comes in; and whether or 
not it can originate (as Dr. Bastian thinks it can) from non-living 
matter, are questions to which we can at present give no answer. 
Whether the conclusions arrived at by Dr. Bastian are right or not, 
there is nothing inconsistent in them with a comprehensive view of 
the evolution of matter in general. If matter is constantly being 
re-born it is not unnatural to suppose this to be the case also with 
life. 

One further quotation in this connection, and we are done. As 
we have before pointed out it is the instability of matter, and its 
tendency to a more stable condition that gives rise to energy. “A 
body as rigid in appearance as a block of steel, represents simply a 
state of equilibrium between its own internal energy and the 
external energies, heat, pressure, etc., which surround it” (p. 248). 
Compare this with H. Spencer’s definition of life—“the continual 
adjustment of external relations to internal relations”—and the 
comparison is not without significance. 

After all this question is largely one of terms and definitions, 
due to the extension of knowledge beyond the capacity of our 


5. “The New Knowledge,” p. 213. 
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vocabulary for the time being to adequately express it. In matters 
relating to “the new knowledge,” we frequently find ourselves 
crippled in this respect, words and phrases outgrowing their utility 
before new formule have risen to take their place. 

We have endeavoured in these pages to give a brief résumé 
of Dr. Le Bon’s work, and to point the direction in which his con- 
clusions lead. His theory boldly assails orthodox opinion, and, ‘if 
correct, it will be necessary for science to re-cast some of the 
articles of her creed. Orthodoxy, however it may bear the sem- 
blance of truth, has no charter of infallibility; and many of the 
greatest achievements of science have been won in the teeth of 
accepted opinion rather than under its auspices. The deepest 
truths do not come to the many, but are often, to start with, in 
the minority of one. This fact is too frequently overlooked. 

One of the results of the progress of science is an increasing 
tendency towards the correlation of phenomena, and a consequent 
larger generalization—a tendency to pick up disconnected links and 
weld them into one chain. It is against the dichotomy that was 
supposed to exist between one world and another that Dr. Le Bon 
forcibly, and we believe with success, contends. In an infinite 
universe boundary lines can exist only in imagination; they do 
nothing more than mark, for the time being, the limitations of cur 
knowledge. Extend this knowledge, and these conventional bar- 
riers will begin to disappear, and the principle of continuity take 
their place. The ultimate question, indeed, is whether there is in 
reality in nature any other distinction than that of degree. 

As to the practical bearing of the intra-atomic theory upon 
everyday life, we have yet everything to learn. We can, however, 
say this much with confidence : the researches of Le Bon and others 
have demonstrated the existence in the atom? of a reservoir of 
energy hitherto undreamt of, and have further shown that 
under the influence of slight, but appropriate, causes, it is possible 
to liberate this energy. What remains to be done now is to dis- 
cover some method of doing this economically and under control. 
While it is contrary to all experience to expect to get “ something 
for nothing,” it would not appear that we are entitled to rule out 
of court the possibility of discovering some means whereby we may 
more readily turn to account the infinite resources of nature. The 
bare possibility should induce investigators to turn their attention 
in this direction ; and, necdless to say, success would work a revolu- 


6. While other experimenters have shown the existence of radio-activity 
in many substances, Dr. Le Bon, it would appear, was the first to recognise 
this as a universal property of matter, and to advance a definite theory. 

7. It is still an open question, whether the energy displayed by the atom 
comes from within or without. Recent investigation points to the former 
being the case, and so goes to confirm Dr. Le Bon’s theory. 
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tion in the industrial world. Engineering, with its ever-increasing 
horse-powers, insistently calls for lighter weight and less bulk; and 
the advent of the aeroplane makes this demand imperative. The 
time is ripe for the change; and no one who reads the signs can 
doubt its coming. The real meaning of electricity is only begin- 
ning to be discerned, and we are but on the threshold of its useful- 
ness. The entire field of electric radiations and ethereal vibrations 
opens up immense possibilities, and we are likely to witness con- 
siderable extension of the “wireless” principle, and to see its 
application for motor and power purposes8 It is essential, how- 
ever, to bear in mind that this development will largely depend 
upon the co-operation of science and industry, and upon an in- 
creasing appreciation of the value of scientific research. 


W E. LISHMAN, M.A. 


8. Since these lines were written we already have a model airship (by 
P. Raymond), worked by wireless transmission of power. 











ABOUT HEINE. 


THIS article will contain neither the annals of Heine’s life, nor a 
list of his works, nor a detailed professional appreciation of his 
genius and qualities. It will be simply a chatty monologue on 
Heine as an author in English, Heine as known to English- 
speaking people generally. The provocation to the writing of it 
was the announcement of Mr. Cannan’s translation of Karpeles’s 
“ Memoirs of Heine,”! which reminded me that on a certain book- 
shelf in my den stood several feet of Heine’s works and of books 
about Heine, and that during the last twenty or thirty years those 
books had seldom been touched except by the duster of the careful 
domestic. Then came back at once, as from a past generation, 
reminiscences of unsurpassed lyrical melody, of a pathos deep as 
nature’s own, of a humour that made-the face glisten, of a wit 
sudden and keen that was wont “to set [my den] in a roar.” I 
took down the cherished volumes—could I help it?—one by one, 
and found in them the old pencil marks. Lines down the margin, 
sometimes double lines, and not seldom whole passages underlined. 
That the volumes had so long stood neglected was due to the fact 
that multitudes of new books are ever streaming from the press, 
and that even an old bookworm has other claims upon his time and 
attention than the perusal of the most fascinating prose and the 
most melodious verse in the world’s literature of these later cen- 
turies. I put back the volumes with the exclamation, “ Heine, the 
Unique.” 

There followed the qzuery—Has Heine yet come to his own 
among us—at least, among the very many who have to take their 
Heine in translation? Perhaps no people out of Germany are as 
capable of appreciating Heine as are we English. There seems 
to be good ground for thinking that the French—though Heine 
lived among them for a quarter of a century, wrote much in ex- 
cellent French, and wrote much for the French, and though he 
speaks of himself as “a nightingale nesting in the wig of a Vol- 
taire "—there is ground for thinking that the French idiosyncrasy 
is less able thoroughly to appreciate and enjoy Heine than is the 


1. “Heinrich Heine’s Memoirs, from His Works, Letters, and Conversa- 
tions.” Edited by Gustav Karpeles. Translated by Gilbert Cannan. 2 vols. 
Portraits. London: Heinemann. 
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English idiosyncrasy. If Heine has not yet fully come to his own 
with us, if he still remains among us, not merely the stud=nt’s 
author, but the author of only the more studious of our studeats, 
it is not the fault of our publishers. We have quite a library of 
Heine and Heinean literature in English. Not to mention the 
smaller selections, we have an excellent selection of ‘prose, edited 
by Mr. Havelock Ellis, in the “ Camelot Series”; we have a “ Life 
of Heine,” by William Sharp; another—a two-volumed and ap- 
parently almost forgotten—life, by William Stigand (not inaptly 
described by a German critic as “ written in the tone of a pamph- 
let”); and, above all, we have the handsome  twelve-volumed 
edition of Heine’s works, published by the firm of Heinemann, as 
well as—from the same firm—the charming “Family Life of 
Heine,” consisting of letters which disclose the author’s tender and 
persistent love of his mother and sister. And now we have the 
“Memoirs” already mentioned. It is to be assumed that the 
publishers understand their own business, and that they publish to 
meet a demand. But who makes the demand? Enquire of the 
next fifty reading men (not being professional authors) whom you 
meet, and will you find that they know much about Heine beyond 
his name, and the “ Lorelei,” and “ Die Grenadiere,” and perhaps 
bits of the “ Reisebilder”? Will all of them know how to pro- 
nounce his name? 

First of all, as one of the reasons why we English do not read 
Heine more than we do, much of his work deals with subjects that 
are purely German, or at best Continental, subjects that interest 
historical and political specialists rather than the “ general reader.” 
Next, his writings are provokingly fragmentary, not merely when 
he is posing as a journalist, or as a kind of very special “ Special 
Correspondent,” before the days of the modern “ Special,” but 
also when he has no literary right to be fragmentary. Perhaps 
we ought to ascribe some of the comparative indifference of the 
English-reading public to Heine, to the reckless audacity of his 
satire, especially when that satire is directed against things very 
dear to the average Briton. But I venture to think that the great 
barrier to his success among us is to be found in the impossibility 
of translating him. This is said with all due respect to the trans- 
lators, who have been both many and distinguished—Lord Hough- 
ton, Mrs. Barrett Browning, Sir Theodore Martin, James Thomson 
(“ B.V.”), George Macdonald, Longfellow, Lord Lytton, etc., etc. 
But even genius cannot achieve the impossible. It is no very rash 
assertion to say that Heine is the most difficult of all modern 
writers to translate. The difference between his lyrics in the 
original and in a translation is too often analogous to the difference 
between a thing alive and the same thing dead. The matter—the 
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meaning—may still be there: but the charm is gone. Occasionally, 
very occasionally, a reader of the original may be satisfied with the 
translation. More frequently, the English rendering may make an 
exquisite English lyric; but it is not Heine’s lyric. If I illustrate 
this from Mr. Cannan’s rendering of the “ Memoirs,” it will give me 
an opportunity of saying that, despite the contrast I am about to 
show, Mr. Cannan deserves credit for the general character of his 
rendering of both the prose and the verse. Take this :— 


There stands a lonely fir-tree 
Far north, on a naked height ; 

He slumbers—the ice and snowdrifts 
Enfold him in mantle white. 


He is dreaming of a palm-tree 
That far in the Eastern land 
Grieves lonely and uncomplaining 
On a waste of scorching sand. 


This is a very fair sample of the English in translations of Heine’s 
lyrics. Despite a slight liberty taken with the meaning of the last 
line, the thought of the original is well given. But let any Eng- 
lishman, who is thoroughly familiar with German, turn to the 
original, and he will at once feel that something is lost :-— 


Ein Fichtenbawn steht einsam 
Im Norden auf kahler Hoh’. 
Ihn schlifert ; mit weisser Decke 
Umhiillen ihn Eis und Schnee. 


Er traiimt von einer Palme, 
Die fern im Morgenland 
Einsam und schweigend trauert 
Auf brennender Felsenwand. 


The temptation to give other lyrical illustrations must be resisted. 
But the prose, though free from the shackles of rhyme and metre, 
is scarcely less difficult to reproduce, with all its qualities, in Eng- 
lish. Heine chose his words carefully, in both verse and prose. 
Their very sound—which can seldom be transferred—means some- 
thing to him, in prose as well as in verse. Prose, too, has a rhythm 
which a good stylist almost unconsciously achieves; and upon this 
rhythm often hangs much of the delicate humour, of the elusive 
pathos, of the sly satire, of the sudden wit of Heine’s prose. Even 
if the translator is himself a good stylist, he will seldom be able to 
reproduce the rhythm of his author; and the nuances that make 
the original so rich and effective disappear. 
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This last consideration has a striking application to Heine’s 
work. He is objectively subjective, is always thinking aloud, solilo- 
quising. One of his earliest German critics said that there runs a 
pure objectivity of presentation in all Heine’s lyrics, that “in the 
lyrics which spring out of his subjectivity, there is also a definite 
objective picture of his subjectivity, of his subjective impressions.” 
There are few great authors in whom this characteristic is so 
obvious. Consequently, Heine the man is always by your side. 
You are less reading than listening. He has buttonholed you. 
Sometimes he seems to forget you are there, and goes on talking 
to himself. The effect of all this is that the choice of words, the 
structure of the sentences, the turns of thought, are those of con- 
versation rather than of written discourse or description. And the 
carefully chosen words—chosen for sound often, as well as for 
sense—with the sudden turns of thought, the changes in the 
rhythm—these things give you the sense of hearing his voice, of 
catching now and then the sardonic smile, or the glow of pathos 
on his face, or the steely glitter of the eye. Some, at least, of this is 
lost. in the best translation. The outstanding characteristics of 
Heine’s writing are just those which offer the greatest difficulties 
to the translator. 


It would be well if this were all. When we are wise, we 
submit to the inevitable. But Heine has suffered even more than 
other German authors—and this is saying very much—from care- 
less and avoidable blundering on the part of his translators. I 
regret to find not a few such blunders in Mr. Cannan’s generally 
good rendering: and the only mitigation of the charge against him 
is that he sins, unfortunately, in good company. As a critic who 
would be honest, I have compared some of the early pages of his 
book with the originals. On the third page, he mars a sentence by 
translating reichlich “ royally,” instead of “ richly.” On the sixth 
page, he spoils a point by translating din ich schuld, “1 am sorry,” 
instead of “I am to blame.” On the seventh, he has missed the 
force of sagen lassen; and on the eighth page, he has made “ the 
thin tailor, Kilian,” wear “cotton” instead of “blue-worsted” 
stockings, having evidently mistaken 6/auwollnen for baumwollnen. 
Again, he loses a delicate point by writing “ my head whirled with 
it,” instead of—as Heine distinctly has it—“ my head still whirls 
with it.” To give only one more example. When Heine says, 
“ As for Latin, dear lady, you have not the least idea how com- 
plicated that is,” our translator makes him say, “ As for Latin, dear 
lady, I have not the least idea how that became so complicated.” 


I have said that Mr. Cannan sins in good company . In proof 
of this assertion, let the following example suffice. It is from 
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William Sharp’s “ Life of Heine,” in the “ Great Writers” Series. 
He says :— 

“It was from a subsequent passage [of the “ Memoiren 
des Herrn von Schnabelewopski”] that Mr. Mallock would 
seem to have derived his wittiest remark in his ‘New Re- 
public, that where Mr. Saunders announces the thrilling fact 
that the housemaid has with a sponge inadvertently ovliterated 
his newly written ‘ Disproof of God’s existence.’ ” 

Here is certainly a case in which a MS. was destroyed. Sharp 
goes on :— 

“for Schnabelewopski narrates how once, during his friend 

Simson’s [this should have been Englished, Samson] absence, 

the chambermaid removed his soiled linen to send it to ‘the 

wash,’ to his intense chagrin, as with it went to the oblivion 

of the bath-tub all his MS. ‘ Evidences for the Immortality 

of the Soul.’” 
Here, again, in Sharp’s mind is a question of a MS. But Heine 
says nothing about a MS,., the introduction of which by Sharp robs 
Heine’s joke of its raciness. Heine has been describing a fellow- 
student who was in the habit of daily altering the arrangement of 
the furniture of his lodgings. He then goes on to describe another 
fellow student—the “ miniature Samson ”—who 

“could not bear that anyone should make the slightest change 

in his room. . . . Everything must remain lying exactly where 

it was. For his furniture and other effects served him as ap- 
paratus by means of which—according to a system of mne- 
monics—he fixed all kinds of historical dates or philosophical 
propositions in his memory. Once the housemaid, in his 
absence, turned an old trunk out of his room, and took his 
shirts and stockings out of the chest of drawers, in order to 
send them to the wash. He was inconsolable when he re- 
turned home, and asserted that he no longer knew anything of 

Assyrian history, and that all his evidences for the immortality 

of the soul, which he had taken so much trouble to arrange 

very systematically in the drawers, were now gone to the 
wash!” 

But the question of translation need not be further laboured. 
Though the Heine as he is in German cannot be rendered into 
English, our English translations—of which, fortunately, we now 
have an abundance—show enough of the original to justify sur- 
prise at the little vogue which Heine has among us. Perhaps the 
English are still shocked at the bitterness of his satire of “sacred” 
subjects. He himself made a qualified—a very qualified—recanta- 
tion in his later days. But when we clearly realise the circum- 
stances in which he penned his bitterest satires, and when we fully 
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understand what exactly it was that he satirised, we are compelled 
to think that his qualified recantation was scarcely called for. And 
even in his recantation the daimon of satire seizes him, and we 
are left wondering how much exactly he means us to believe. 
Turning back to his satires, we seem to discover that what looked 
like profanity was not nearly so profane as it had been taken to 
be, that it was, in fact, often little more than vigorously expressed 
Voltairean indignation at what deserved indignant castigation. In- 
deed, turning from the critical atmosphere of to-day to Heine’s 
work of three-quarters or half-a-century ago, we cannot fail to be 
struck with the modernity of much of that work. It might have 
been written only yesterday. We are prompted to appeal from 
the recantation of the moribund Heine on his mattress-grave, to 
the Heine of mental and physical vigour who, many years earlier, 
had written the following comment on Schelling’s relapse .into 


orthodoxy :— 


“Let the orthodox ring their bells and sing their Ayrze 
eleison over such a conversion—it proves nothing for their 
purpose, it proves only that a man turns towards Catholicism 
when he is tired and old, when he has lost his physical and 
mental vigour, when he can no longer enjoy and think. Very 
many Freethinkers have been converted on their deathbed— 
but make no boast of that! These stories of conversion be- 
long specially to pathology, and would afford but poor evidence 
for your cause. They prove only that it has not been possible 
for you to convert those Freethinkers so long as they walked 
about under God’s heaven with sound senses, and had full 
control over their reason.” 


Let me offer, in evidence of the modernity of much of Heine's 
criticism of theology and kindred subjects, the following, which is 
carefully bowdlerised out of what should have been its place in the 
selection of Heine’s prose in the “Camelot Series” volume. It 
contains nothing that many a modern “higher critic” might not 
write without going beyond the limit to which his criticism has 
logically led him. The closing sentences would be more readily 
understood in a Catholic country—where the public carrying of the 
Host to the dying is a common occurrence. I must be held re- 
sponsible for the translation. Heine, in his “ Religion and Philo- 
sophy in Germany,” has been showing how Free Thought, at the 
time of Lessing’s death, had affected belief, and he then goes 
on :— ‘ 

“Our breast is full of the most excruciating compassion 
—it is the old Jehovah himself who is preparing to die! We 
have known him so well, from his cradle in Egypt, where he 
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was brought up among the divine calves, crocodiles, sacred 
onions, ibises, and cats. We have seen him as he was bidding 
farewell to these playmates of his childhood and to the obelisks 
and sphinxes of his native Nile valley, to become in Palestine 
a little God-King to a poor shepherd nation, and to dwell in 
a temple-palace of his own. We saw him later, when he came 
into contact with Assyrian-Babylonian civilisation, and laid 
aside his all-too-human passions, no longer spat out anger and 
revenge, at least no longer thundered on every slight occasion. 
We saw him migrate to Rome, the metropolis, where he relin- 
quished all his national prejudices, and proclaimed the heavenly 
equality of all peoples, and attacked the old Jupiter with 
such fine phrases, and intrigued so long, that he at last attained 
to dominion, and from the Capitol riled over the city and the 
world, urbem et orbem. We saw how he grew more and more 
spiritualised, how fie whimpered unctuously, how he be- 
came an all-loving Father, a universal Friend of Man, a Bene- 
factor of the World, a Philanthropist—but it was all of no 
avail 

“Do you hear the little bell tinkle? Kneel! 

“ They are carrying the Last Sacrament to a dying God.” 





ARTHUR RANSOM. 


[To be concluded.] 
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THE BEGUINAGES OF GHENT. 
THE STORY OF AN INTERESTING ORDER OF NUNS. 


A TOWN of the Middle Ages, a city inhabited by 700 nuns, governed 
by a Mother Superior, with absolute control, the Great Beguinage 
of Ghent is one of the most interesting sights in Belgium. A 
Beguinage is a Nunnery where, without taking perpetual vows, 
women may devote themselves to a religious life, and to the care of 
the sick and needy. The order of the Beguines is said to have 
been founded in the 12th century by Lambert Le Begui, a priest of 
Liege, to provide a home for ladies who wished to devote them- 
selves to good works under monastic rule. These communities 
spread in the 13th century all over Belgium. At the present time, 
there are eighteen to twenty Beguinages in the country, the two 
most important being situated at Ghent. 


A visitor to the Grand Beguinage passes from the busy streets 
through the great gateway right into the atmosphere of medizval 
days. A great stillness broods over the place. A narrow street 
leads to a grass quadrangle, shaded with trees, and bordered by 
quaint Gothic houses, with narrow windows and pointed gables. 
The town is made up of imposing quadrangles, picturesque gate- 
ways, walled convents, and, perhaps, seventy or eighty houses. In 
the centre, against a background of green, the beautiful Gothic 
Church dominates the whole. There is an infirmary for the sick, 
and.an imposing “groot juppers,” or Mother Superior’s dwelling 
house, with an adjacent Chapel. There are fourteen Convents in 
the Grand Beguinage, in each of which is a community of young 
Béguines, under a Mother Superior. The narrow streets have high 
walls on either side, broken by doorways leading to the little houses. 
in which the older Beguines may live, after six years’ training 
and discipline in the convents. Over each doorway is the image 
of the patron Saint, St. Begga, St. Elizabeth, St. Joseph. Here a 
door opens, and an ancient Beguine, supported by a young Nun, 
comes into the street. One gets a glimpse of a trim path bordered 
by tall hollyhocks, sunflowers, and sweet smelling stocks. The 
houses are exquisitely clean and simply furnished. Absolute sim- 
plicity and devotion are the rules of the Order. The young 
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Beguines are taught to work for others, to practise self-discipline 
from the very first day they enter the Convent. | 

Let us go into one of the Convents, and obtain a glimpse of 
the Beguines at work. A sweet-faced nun in a blue robe and spot- 
less coif opens the door, and, with smiling hospitality and kindly 
welcome, conducts the visitor over the Convent. First, one is taken 
to the parlour or hall of the Convent, a simple room with white- 
washed walls, on which one of two large pictures in vivid colouring 
are hung. Next door is the dining room, unique in its arrange- 
ments. Along the wall is a series of oak cupboards, one for each 
inmate of the Convent. In these, the Nuns keep their dishes and 
simple stores. A sliding board is pulled out for a dining table, and 
the cupboard doors are so arranged that some degree of privacy is 
provided, and no Beguine can see into the cupboard of her 
neighbour. 

“ Madam would like to see the cells of the Nuns?” So one is 
led upstairs, where a long corridor shows many doors leading to the 
small bedrooms of the Nuns. Everything is very clean, very rest- 
ful. In each cell are the barest necessities, a white-curtained bed, 
a large cupboard, a washstand, a chair. A soft, murmuring sound 
fills the house. It is the Nuns at prayer. The daily life of the 
daughters of St. Begga is one of work and prayer. There is early 
mass in the church, and then at nine o'clock, at mid-day, at three 
and at five, prayers are said, and the lessons read. During the 
day also the nuns sew, make exquisite lace, and are engaged in 
house duties, gardening, nursing the sick. In each Convent is a 
work room, where the Beguines sit at their beautiful embroidery. 
Exquisitely fine and delicate is the work they produce. They 
become perfect at lace-making, embroidery, and needlework, be- 
cause each Nun specialises in one particular part of the work. Their 
clever fingers are busy as we enter the room. They stop but a 
moment, because time is precious, and they have to work hard at 
the intricate stitching which brings in so much revenue “for the 
poor.” What studies in character there are in these faces under the 
spotless coifs! Some are strong, some merely gentle, some ig- 
norant of life. Peace and quiet happiness are in the faces of nearly 
all. But there is tragedy and suffering in one or two, as there must 
inevitably be among so many. Is there rebellion, restlessness, or 
discontent? Apparently not. Life is peaceful, calm, restful in the 
Convents of the Sisterhood of the Beguines. The Beguines are a 
working Order. There is work, as well as discipline here, and 
work is the true salvation of everybody. The Nuns are industrious, 
they have their needlework, their gardening, their work amongst 
the poor and the sick. They are free in the sense that they do 
not bind themselves by perpetual religious vows, although very 
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rarely does a professed Beguine return to the world again. They 
live according to certain individual rules of devotion, simplicity, and 
sacrifice of self. 

When a girl desires to join the Beguines she has to live for a 
certain time in one of the Convents, and there go through the 
training and discipline of the novice. When she has proved her- 
self suited for the life she is allowed to assume “the habit of a 
daughter of St. Begga,” and after six years in a Convent she may, 
if she desires, retire to one of the little houses, of which there are 
about sixty or seventy in the community. The Beguinage is under 
the government of a Superior, who has absolute control. She is 
assisted by a Council of three, who are chosen for their high offices 
on account of their diligence, devotion and wisdom. Each Con- 
vent has a Superior, and these fourteen Superiors elect the Mother 
Superior from among their number. 

The government of the Beguinage was formerly in the hands 
of the Counts of Flanders, because it was Johanna, Countess of 
Flanders, who, in 1233, presented the land in Ghent for the build- 
ing of a Beguinage to the Dominican Fathers. A number of small 
houses were built on this land, in which ladies of noble birth were 
glad to take refuge through these troubled days. These young 
women, although desirous of living a simple and good life, had no 
real call to the religious life. Certain simple rules were, therefore, 
established, and, with St. Begga as their special patroness, the 
name of Beguines was given to the community. The history of 
Ghent has many stories of the assistance given by the Beguines in 
time of war, sickness, and pestilence. When cholera devastated 
the town in more than one epidemic, they nursed the sick with 
unfailing devotion and heroism. 

The Beguines have passed through difficulties and troubles. 
They have been persecuted for their faith, and have suffered for their 
ideals, but because their aim has always been the “ support of the 
needy, and the care of the sick,” they escaped the destruction which 
overtook other Orders. To-day they live in peace. Praying and 
working, they pass their days sheltered behind their Convent walls 
from the strife and stress of the world outside. The church bells 
are the only sound which breaks the silence which envelopes the 

' Beguinage. The Nuns declare that the bells are the voice of the 
place. 

It is seven o'clock, and the church bells chime the hour of 
Benediction. From every doorway the Beguines come silently 
forth. They walk in groups through the silent streets. Not a 
word is spoken. Silently, and with bowed heads, they walk to- 
wards the church. They are two hundred of them in the quad- 
rangle; three hundred, five hundred. They fill the church. There 
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are long rows of them kneeling, praying. The dark dresses of the 
Nuns strike a sombre note in the white interior of the church. Now 
the church is filled with music, soft voices rise in adoration and 
praise. The Benediction bell floats over the Beguinage. The sick 
and the aged hear the sound and join in the prayers of those who 
are in church. The service ends and the Nuns pour out of the 
church door in silence. With the Benediction the Beguines’ day is 
brought to a close. 


ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. 
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THE LAWYER: 
OUR OLD MAN-OF-THE-SEA. 


Ill. 


“CoME to Erfurth,” wrote Napoleon to Talma, with a touch of 
exaggeration, “and you shall play to a parterre of Kings.” The 
Emperor loved the drama, and was not above taking hints from 
the actor in matters of deportment, as well as in the arrangement 
of court functions. 

Members of the Bar have constant recourse to effects that are 
purely histrionic in addressing juries. The assumption of solem- 
nity, the deep earnestness, the invaluable accent of sincerity, are 
part and parcel of the advocate’s, as of the actor’s art. Conse- 
quently, there is nothing more natural than the attraction which 
the performance of the advocate has for the actor. But instead 
of frank recognition of the freemasonry of a kindred calling, we 
regret to observe a studied aloofness, a sense of superiority on the 
part of the Bar. This attitude compares most unfavourably with 
the geniality of the great Emperor. 

“Is it not an incongruous thing that while a man is being 
tried for his life, there should sit on the Bench on the right hand 
of the Judge, a famous musical comedy actress ?” 

The question is asked by a Barrister in the Press with refer- 
ence to a recent trial. In view of the heavy indebtedness of the 
Bar to the stage, there is a spice of ingratitude in the query. It 
is, too, just a little unchivalrous. For whether the player is a 
Dollar Princess or a Knight of Romance, makes not the slightest 
difference. The player’s interest turns on the presentation of the 
case as it affects the jury, and him or herself in the unaccustomed 
réle of audience. 

But it is not only in addressing juries that members of the Bar 
indulge in the arts of the theatre. A shining light of the Bar has 
recently declared that “ the duty of the advocate is to aid the Judge 
in the discovery of the truth.” This is an admirable example of 
the artistic presentation of the duty of the advocate. The artistic 
temperament is impatient of truth, naked and unadorned. Our 
readers know that the duty of the advocate—it is sometimes called 
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“his sacred duty”"—is to aid the Judge in the discovery of the 
truth, or to mislead him by its concealment. We shall see presently 
what a foreign critic has to say about this lofty pretension of the 
Bar. 

Anglo-Saxondom differs from all other communities ,ancient 
and modern, inasmuch as its jurisprudence, that singular mosaic 
without coherent purpose or plan, is continuously modified by in- 
fluences which are entirely independent of legislative enactment. 
There is, first, the vague and ill-defined chronicle of immemorial 
custom known as common law. Secondly, the still more mysterious 
stream, whose muddy waters merge into the other channel. This 
is case law. A new idea occurs to a Judge in trying a case. It is 
reported, quoted, consecrated by time and repetition, and becomes 
an accepted part of our jurisprudence. : 

Case law is ess:ntially Judge-made law. We showed that 
by its agency the Roman law of inheritance, which once obtained 
in this country, was completely subverted without a line of legis- 
lative enactment. In view, then, of the importance of case law, it 
would naturally be supposed that the duty of law reporting would 
have long since received official recognition. But this is not the 
case ; the business is left entirely to private enterprise. And it is 
all the more surprising because our Judges do not follow the prac- 
tice which obtains in some foreign Courts of Law, where the Judge 
causes to be handed to parties in a suit copies of the judgment, 
which are final and authoritative, quite independent of newspaper 
and law-book reports. 

As affecting future judgments the work of the law reporter 
is extremely important, and that private enterprise should be en- 
trusted with what is really law-making in miniature is surely a 
most singular anomaly. It is understood that Judges revise their 
decisions when they can spare the time. But are all decisions 
carefully revised, and all corrections actually embodied ? 

Here we may remind our readers that we alluded in a previous 
article to a statement made by 7ru¢h some time ago to the effect 
that an important case which had been before the Courts in its 
various phases for nearly ten years, had not been once mentioned 
in the Times. It is well known that the law reports of the leading 
journal are widely accepted as practically official; and we are 
aware that the management wishes them to be scrupulously accu- 
rate. Supposing then, that 7ruth’s allegation was justified, we 
are driven to the conclusion that the work of the law reporter 
should be subject to strict official supervision. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the attempt to unify the law 
of Bills of Exchange has been pronounced impossible by the recent 
Conference at the Hague. Some thirty nations have veered round 
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from French to German law on the subject of these negotiable 
instruments. We are still wedded to “ days of grace,” which have 
been abolished by all Continental nations without exception, most 
of the American States, and even some of our own Colonies. We 
adhere to another absurdity. When a Bill falls due on a Bank 
holiday it is payable on the day following ; but when it falls due on a 
Common law holiday, it is payable on the day before. Moreover, 
we insist on a piece of gross injustice. Failure to comply with the 


‘Stamp Acts annuls a Bill of Exchange in this country. All foreign 


countries are satisfied with the infliction of a fine for an omission 
which may be a mere oversight.’ The harshness of our law in this 
respect is one of the most grievous outcomes of our legalism. No 
continental jurist will accept such a provision. 

Among the real and imaginary wrongs of Ireland, “the 
Castle,” that is, Dublin Castle, the home and symbol of British 
rule, is accorded a prominent position. Possibly, it is due to the 
fact that many of the malcontents are barristers, that the Dublin 
Courts are never mentioned in the list of grievances, for the 
existence of such an expensive staff of Judges is declared by un- 
prejudiced authorities to be the biggest legal “ job” in these king- 
doms. It is manifest that Ireland cannot afford a more expensive 
legal establishment than Scotland. But we find in Dublin a 
counterpart of the legal paraphernalia of London. While the 
work that these highly paid occupants of the Bench find to do 


‘ could be overtaken, we are assured, within six months, with the 


greatest ease. 

An interesting light is shed on the part played by juries in 
civil cases in the remarkable history of a famous suit that has just 
been settled (October, 1910). At the final stage in the House of 
Lords, counsel spoke for six days in support of the appeal, finish- 
ing at three minutes to four—the hour at which the House ad- 
journs. Three minutes were apparently sufficient to dispose of the 
suit. Lord Halsbury, in dismissing the appeal said, “ Even at that 
moment he had no notion what was supposed to be the alleged 
conspiracy.” Mr. Justice Phillimore and a special jury awarded 
the plaintiffs no less than £65,000 damages. The case is said to 
have cost, first and last, over £70,000. So much for the subtle 
arts of great advocates! Will Lord Halsbury and the other noble 
and learned Lords so far divest themselves of the fear of crossing 
the Bar as to introduce legislation for the suppression of the jury 
in civil causes? 

In an exhaustive work on English Law Courts (“Die englische 
Gerichtsverfassung), Dr. Gerland, of Jena, points out that “the 
chief weakness of the jury system is that the great majority of our 
educated class is exempt from jury service, and the tendency to 
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claim exemption is increasing.” As regards the presence of juries 
in civil causes, Dr. Gerland considers it “one of the most extra- 
ordinary peculiarities of English law.” It relieves Judges of a 
large share of the responsibility which belongs of right to their 
duties. It forms a happy hunting ground for the arts of advocacy, 
and is the chief factor in the uncertainty and expense of the law, 
giving rise as it does to fresh trials, appeals, reversals, etc. Nor 
can we wonder at the triumphs of rhetoric over reason when we 
find that intelligence among juries is a constantly diminishing 
quantity owing to the cause mentioned. 

Dr. Gerland devotes much space to a consideration of the 
services of “the great unpaid.” Complaints of their hasty and ill- 
considered decisions are frequent, but the fact is not surprising 
when we remember that there is no test of capacity required, nor 
is there a limit of age established. Our author quotes an extract 
from the letter of a Barrister to the effect that he had appeared 
before a magistrate who was incapable of following anything that 
was said. He was in an extremely feeble condition of health, and 
died soon afterwards. 

In view of the aftermath of convictions for Contempt of Court 
following on a recent trial, Dr. Gerland’s opinions on the subject 
possesses unusual interest. He considers it one of the most extra- 
ordinary instances of the want of definite guidance as to penalties. 
The most extravagant punishments can be inflicted without possi- 
bility of appeal. The methods of the Star Chamber can be revived 
with perfect legality. But, however reprehensible such latitude 
may be in theory, English moderation, says Dr. Gerland, may be 
trusted to maintain a due regard for the fitness of things. We 
hope that the Professor’s confidence is justified. We observe that 
a certain section of the Press is a prey to anxiety lest the virtue 
of moderation should be more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. 

Dr. Gerland entertains the greatest respect for our Judges— 
it is rather on the side of conduct than on that of ability, as will 
appear presently—but he has no hesitation in saying that he con- 
siders their emoluments enormous. With scant ceremony he dis- 
misses the argument which would justify the high scale of salaries 
by the large incomes of leading Barristers. These are found to 
average—on a liberal estimate—£3,000 a year. But being un- 
certain and subject to severe fluctuations, they stand in no reason- 
able relation to salaries of £5,000 to £8,000 a year, with a liberal 
pension scheme. ! 

These princely emoluments have an altogether exceptional 
significance, regard being had to the fact that Dr. Gerland’s fore- 
cast of future reforms lies in the extension of the powers of County 
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Courts. The movement in this direction is assuming definite form 
and will, he thinks, prevail, in spite of the cbjection that the ex- 
pense is prohibitive. The obvious solution, the reduction of 
salaries, will encounter the active opposition of the Bar, whose in- 
fluence in our politics is immense. In the Report of the General 
Council of the Bar, the proposed conversion of County Courts into 
local High Courts is referred to in the following terms:—“ The 
effect of any such scheme on the position of the Bar deserves 
serious consideration. Anything which tends to lower the position 
and affect the efficiency of the Bar is a matter of public concern ; 
and there can be no doubt that in providing for extended local 
administration of justice through the medium of the County Courts 
one of the first results will be to break up the profession into frag- 
ments and reduce its efficiency in the service of the public.” This 
show of concern for the public interest leaves Dr. Gerland cold. 
“ The Barrister,” he remarks, “ fights for his own hand. He is well 
aware that modern developments threaten his position.” 

In this country, practice at the Bar is adjudged to be suitable 
training for the exercise of judicial functions. If we would arrive 
at sound conclusions as to the value of this prepossession, we must 
go back a step further and enquire into the nature of the pre- 
paration for the Bar. In its defects we shall find the source and 
origin of the gravest of our legal ailments. Dr. Gerland’s masterly 
diagnosis is the most valuable portion of an excellent book. The 
italics in all cases are the author’s. 

“ Barristers,” Dr. Gerland says, “ take up the practical side of 
their profession without adequate theoretical instruction. Working 
in the chambers of other Barristers when they have no work them- 
selves, they learn in and through practice. But the dangers of this 
course are manifest. Absorbed in cases as they occur, the Eng- 
lish Barrister can only master his practice as he learns it. Ex- 
perience must take the place of study. But it must not be for- 
gotten that experience is necessarily limited. Mere knowledge of 
cases produces specialists in practice ; and most English Barristers 
are, in fact, specialists in a limited domain. Now, the disadvan- 
tages which such a defective condition of theoretical knowledge 
brings with it, show themselves in two ways. First, the number 
of those who fail in securing practice is disproportionately high. In 
my opinion, there cannot be a doubt that the number of unem- 
ployed Barristers, estimated at 25 per cent., is accounted for by the 
fact that not everyone has the ability to train himself by a study 
of cases. A system of legal training must always be based upon 
the middle line. Genius will always force a passage and hold on 
its own loftier way. But nothing is more erroneous than a method 
which is only suitable for exceptional individuals. Consider, too, 
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‘how genius itself is clogged and hampered by English law. In- 


stead of receiving the fullest and most comprehensive instruction 
from the beginning, one is obliged to glean information tediously 
from case to case; and to shape that information systematically is 
the faculty of none but the rarest men. And so we come to the 
second evil resulting from insufficient instruction. To the average 
Barrister a comprehensive survey of Law as a whole is always 
wanting. He will always see single incidents in the phenomena of 
law, but the connection between them, their relations, their inter- 
action and interdependence, will remain hidden from him. And 
thus, while the scope of legal science will not be mastered, the 
predominant factor will always be the cult of precedents whose 
last and deepest reason in England as heretofore is the insuffi- 
ciency of one’s own judgment. And so a really systematic science 
depending on root principles is impossible. That it is as good as 
non-existent in England (although there are famous exceptions) 
depends upon the fact that jurists are not scientifically trained. 
Without systematic instruction a rational system of legislation is 
impossible. And the fact that England has no rational system of 
legislation, no codification for which people have so long called in 
vain, depends finally on the inability to achieve codification, owing 
to defective instruction. Here it is seen that the question of the 
training of English Barristers is by no means confined exclusively 
to the working of the Bar. On the contrary, it has far-reaching 
effects, as will be appreciated when we recognize the exceptional 
importance of the Bar in England... Every Judge was a Bar- 
rister, and every Barrister is a potential Judge. . . . Such an evo- 
lution of Law as we have adumbrated demands wider horizons and 
requires a grasp of clearer principles than any to which unsys- 
tematic training can ever attain. In the constitution of Law, just 
as in the constitution of the physical world, science understands 
the particular only as part of the universal.” 

We are obliged to plead guilty. We admit the truth of the 
indictment. We have no reasoned system of legislation. We 
have no codification, except in certain small sections. Let us con- 
sider for a moment what this admission connotes, and we shall 
have a measure of the humiliation which our subservience to Brah- 
manism has inflicted upon us. The race that produced Newton 
and Darwin is accused of showing a marked incapacity for rising 
to great generalisations! To throw the blame on caste ignorance, 
caste prejudice, vested interest, and the national long-suffering 
with institutions that have no recommendation but age, is a singu- 
larly poor plea. It amounts to a confession that we are a lawyer- 
ridden people. A country has the freedom from legalism which 
it deserves. 
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General acceptance of the epoch-making hypotheses of New- 
ton and Darwin was only possible when we had emancipated our- 
selves from the shackles of sacerdotalism. Not until we emanci- 
pate ourselves from the trammels of legalism—a far more insidious 
enemy—shall Anglo-Saxondom come into line with modern com- 
munities and find that a sound system of codification is feasible. 
In opposing codification our Brahmanism practically denies the 
existence of broad principles of law. Fece per vilta il gran rifiuto. 
Vested interests stand in the way. Our Brahmanism is occupied 
with cases, little points of applied law. Ignoring scientific genera- 
lisations, it elevates unworthy and immoral figments into-pseudo- 
principles. For example: “There is a principle of Law which 
declares that a promise, however solemnly given, is without validity 
unless there is the mention of a consideration.” And so Law 
degrades itself to give indirect encouragement to a form of the 
confidence trick. 

Our readers will not fail to observe a striking similarity 
between sacerdotalism and legalism. They both agree in denying 
the right of private judgment to the laity. “The insufficiency of 
one’s own judgment” is merely another way of stating the thesis 
which is axiomatic throughout Anglo-Saxondom, that “no one 
knows what the law is until it has been tried in Court.” That is 
to say, before we can ascertain what the law is, heavy tribute must 
be paid to our Brahmans. There must be a trial There must be 
a victim. Our legal humorists call this “efficiency in the service 
of the public.” The worst phases of sacerdotalism, even those 
which demand human sacrifice, have been equally efficient in their 
day and generation. 

Absorption in the study of cases, to the exclusion of prin- 
ciples, is a sufficient explanation of the reverence of English law- 
yers for the pedantry of the latter—a vagary which has been 
pushed to the wildest extremes in the United States. Bounded 
by the narrowest horizons, the most trifling defect of form assumes 
in their eyes an altogether exaggerated degree of importance. In 
the case mentioned above, they have always held that an un- 
stamped Bill of Exchange was, by that omission, possibly acci- 
dental, bereft of all value whatsoever, to the discomfiture of many 
an unfortunate trader. In such a psychological climate decisions 
hang perilously on a letter of the alphabet. Hair-splitting subtle- 
ties flourish apace. 

Casuistry (casus, a point of law) is by no means confined to 
lawyers, although it had its origin among them. Rabbinical 
casuists taught that the faithful should risk the loss of life rather 
than kill a noxious reptile on the Sabbath. But of the many 
varieties of this disease of doctrine, juridical casuistry is by far the 
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most insidious, inasmuch as its freaks receive a remarkable degree 
of toleration from our race which has shown itself impatient of 
theological casuistry. Law is in a position to-day corresponding 
to that of medicine before Harvey had discovered the circulation 
of the blood. Purely local appliances were then of supreme im- 
portance, and learned doctors wrangled about the fold of a bandage 
when the limb was threatened with gangrene. 


Discussing the pretension of the Bar that their duty is to aid 
the Judge in the discovery of the truth, Dr. Gerland admits that 
there is a custom which gives colour to this claim, “and it may, 
therefore, be swallowed with a grain of salt.” The Barrister looks 
up cases, and submits those that suit him to the Judge! Never 
was an imposing structure built on such a slender foundation. Here 
we may mention, parenthetically, that in a review of Dr. Gerland’s 
work, which has appeared in an authoritative quarter, he is repre- 
sented as admitting this fantastic claim without a grain of salt. 


On the subject of the close association of Bench and Bar in 
this country, Dr. Gerland makes the following pronouncement :— 
“We may say that there exists between the Court and the Senior 
Kar an intimate relation whose significance should certainly not be 
over-estimated. It assures a very smooth and even course of pro- 
ceedings, and disposes the Barrister to fall in with the Judge’s sug- 
gestions: while the Judge, on his side, is disinclined to see in the 
Barrister an opponent whom the call of duty may constrain him 
to admonish sharply. That the circumstance here set out makes, 
in the nature of things, only a pretence to typical, ideal justice, 
need not be specially insisted upon.” 


And so an age-long superstition shrivels up and disappears like 
a gibbering ghost at the coming of dawn! One of the chief 
glories of our juridical system is the amicable relations existing 
between Bench and Bar. It has been the theme of a thousand 
after-dinner speeches; the subject of a perfect orgy of mutual 
admiration between the three branches of our Brahmanism. And 
now a competent foreign critic, anticipating the verdict of history, 
incontinently shatters the legend. French authorities are in abso- 
lute agreement with the Germans on this point. Their legislative 
enactments prove it beyond the possibility of doubt. But whereas 
our neighbours have the interest of the public at heart, we are 
invited to look at the matter from a purely professional point of 
view. This is the megalomania of Brahmanism. Absence of fric- 
tion between Bench and Bar is the beau ideal of a juridical system. 
Ours is perfection itself. “Ca va comme sur des roulettes.” One 
would imagine that the symbols of justice were not the sword and 
scales, but the roller skate and ball bearings. 
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We are not surprised to find that Dr. Gerland considers the 
cost of law in I:ngland amazingly high. What would he say to 
the sums paid to successful advocates in America? Law in Anglo- 
Saxondom is the most hazardous of all speculations for litigants 
who are neither millionaires nor paupers. Initial expense is mul- 
tiplied by uncertainty owing to the presence of juries in civil 
causes, the probability of appeals, fresh trials, reversals, re-rever- 
sals. Considering the immense number of people for whom such 
conditions constitute a denial of justice, it might be supposed that 
our statesmen would have endeavoured to discover some means of 
mitigating the evil. 

But the astounding fact is that they did not consider it an 
evil. They deliberately increased the expense incidental to hti- 
gation in India, a poverty-stricken country. This remedy for the 
enormous accumulation of cases in the Courts was applauded in 
the House of Commons in 1810. A suitor was to be mulcted in a 
heavy fee at the institution of a suit, in addition to various fees 
during its progress. These fines had the immediate effect of 
diminishing litigation and increasing injustice. 

With equal success the House of Commons might have de- 
creed that the Courts should be closed to suitors weighing less 
than two hundred pounds avoirdupois. That test would have 
greatly diminished litigation. It would have unduly favoured Fal- 
staff at the expense of his spare creditors. But it was equally 
irrational and incomparably more mischievous to require a high 
pecuniary qualification from the suitor. The weight of his purse 
is not a better indication of the justice of his case than the weight 
of his person. But there is this essential distinction. The unjust 
man, be he the most rapacious of Shylocks, cannot possibly abstract 
flesh from his intended victim in order to exclude him from justice, 
and at the same time insure his own qualification. Now, that is 
precisely what the unscrupulous man is encouraged to do when a 
high price is charged for permission to sue. He wrongfully appro- 
priates or unjustly retains, money or property, and so achieves a 
double object—possession, which is nine points of an unjust law; 
and the certainty, if the victim is poor, that he is debarred from 
obtaining restitution. This is the robber’s charter. We have ven- 
tured to call the result of this policy the seamy side of our rule in 
India. 

But it is not to be supposed for a moment that the House of 
Commons had the smallest notion of the Machiavellian purposes to 
which this legislation has lent itself. Hurrying through Indian 
business more perfunctorily than usual, at a time when men’s sleep 
was disturbed by the fear of Napoleon, then at his zenith, the 
Commons adopted a rough and ready method of thinning out suitors 
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just as if a Court of Justice were a subscription dance. Pallia- 
tion, if not justification, may be found in the fact that a similar 
policy had been consecrated by centuries of tradition at home. It 
was merely an extension of our methods to an incomparably poorer 
country, where the mischief wrought was proportionately graver. 

In the England of 1810 suitors were mulcted in fees, fees, and 
more fees, to meet the exactions of solicitors, Barristers, and Judges. 
It is on record, for example, that “ the fees and emoluments taken 
by the Lord High Chancellor, in his jurisdiction of Chancellor, as 
well as from Commissions of Bankruptcy, but exclusive of fees and 
emoluments arising to the Lord Chancellor as Speaker of the 
House of Lords, amounted in the year 1810 to £15,532. But 
those halcyon times, when solicitors, barristers, and judges gushed 
over each other in proportion to the amount of fees extracted from 
suitors, came finally to an end) The Judges’ salaries, based on 
extortionate exactions, were fixed at the fancy figures which now 
form the chief argument against urgent reforms. But the fees 
imposed upon suitors remain for the most part as they were. And 
what was more natural than that the House of Commons should 
extend a system to India which had merited the encomiums of the 
legal caste at home? 

The net result is that, after a century of the most enlightened 
administration in other domains, the expense, uncertainty, and 
consequent injustice of our legal system, is one of the minor causes 
of unrest in India. Thus, the purely caste interest of English and 
Indian Brahmanism, although acting without collusion, are found 
to be on converging, not independent, lines. One supplies the 
materials which the other is not slow to use to our disadvantage. 
Considerations of ethics and policy combine to protest against fur- 
ther connivance in this suicidal policy. 

We have given India the blessing of peace. We have sent 
her some of the greatest administrators that our race has produced. 
We have fought against famines. We are fighting the plague by 
the introduction of a system of sanitation which will yet be ac- 
claimed as one of our greatest achievements. We have built 
roads and railways. We have recently introduced far-reaching 
constitutional reforms. These are but a few of the benefits which 
we have conferred upon India. It is deplorable that a record which 
is unexampled in history should be heavily discounted by the intro- 
duction and persistence of the legalism from which we have never 
succeeded in emancipating ourselves. That it is the bane of our 
administration in India we have proved out of tise mouths of un- 
prejudiced observers. ° 

An important step was taken in the right direction in the year 
1908 when His Gracious Majesty the late Emperor-King an- 
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nounced to the Princes and people of India that the law had been 
simplified and its machinery readjusted to ‘modern requirements. 
There is, unfortunately, no evidence that India has benefited by 
this beneficent innovation. Nor is it even mentioned in recent 
strictures on our jurisprudence and procedure. Such reforms are 
doomed to remain in the limbo of half-measures if they are not 
put into efficient hands. Laws are simplified in vain if their ad- 
ministration is committed to the tender mercies of Barrister-Judges 
hidebound by ancient traditions, fettered by legalism, and ready to 
sustain every super-subtle objection raised by India’s sorrow, the 
“ vakeel.”. When brand-new machinery is introduced the psycho- 
logical moment has arrived for superannuating the old operatives. 

We submit with all respect that the first Durbar of His 
Majesty, our Emperor-King, George V., could not be signalized by 
a greater boon to the teeming millions of India than by the c.m- 
pletion of the work so auspiciously begun by his royal father. With 
this object in view we humbly beseech that His Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to appoint a Commission to consider the ex- 
pediency of entirely superseding the Barrister-Judges by Civilian- 
Judges. It is respectfully suggested that the Commission be 
composed of laymen experienced in administration, not of lawyers. 

The proposal to have recourse exclusively to Civilian-Judges 
is based, not only on the experience of our Continental neighbours, 
but also on the record of the Civilian-Judges (one-third of the 
occupants of the Bench), during the past twenty years. It will be 
found that all the notorious failures of justice in India—some of 
which attained the proportions of a public scandal—were, without 
exception, due to the blunders of Barrister-Judges. 

In the enquiry which we have ventured to suggest, many 
significant facts would emerge. Side lights on the past and 
present legal history of India would enable us to arrive at the 
correct interpretation of “the efficiency of the Bar in the service 
of the public.” For the most unsophisticated of our readers will 
not be disposed to take the expressions of the special pleader au 
pied de la lettre, when he is representing a client, still less when he 
holds a brief for himself. Large deductions must then be made, 
and the plausible protocol de désintéressement we have cited will be 
found to mean “the complacency of the Government to the Bar 
and the indifference of both to the service of the public.” 

It will be proved, for example, that men who have failed time 
and again for the Indian Civil Service have discovered a means of 
securing promotion over the heads of some of its most distinguished 
members. The rejected of the Civil Service Commissioners adopts 
the legal profession, and, after being “called,” practices at the 
Indian Bar. On being promoted to the Bench, he has to be shep- 
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herded and kept out of harm’s way by his civilian colleague. But 
when a Chief Justiceship falls vacant the failure of the Civil Service 
is promoted ; for it has been decreed that no Civilian-Judge, how- 
ever capable, can be raised to the Chief Justiceship! : 

The final eclipse of the Barrister-Judge would be the begin- 
ning of the end of legalism in India—a consummation most devoutly 
to be wished by all true friends of the British power. “A perfect 
administration of justice would almost annihilate litigation; and 
the attempt to reduce it by others means, such ds that of expense, 
is to hold out encouragement to plunderers, and deny protection 
of law to the honest and the just.” 

But if our survey is restricted to this country and the United 
States, he is a bold man who maintains that the denial of justice 
to poor suitors does not produce disaffection, even among those of 
our own race. Let us consider for a moment the position of a 
man who is refused payment of a just debt by that unscrupulous 
product of commercialism—the debtor whose one principle is not 
to pay until he has taken the chances of an action. If exiguous 
means, not amounting to absolute penury, deter the creditor from 
bringing an action, he casts round for a solicitor who will take up 
the case as a speculation. Respectable solicitors will decline to do 
this. The offer tempts one of the lower fringe of the profession, 
and nine times out of ten he settles the case over the client’s head 
as soon as a-clear profit is shown. Is it surprising that the un- 
fortunate victim of unscrupulousness and deception should declare 
that countries which put out a premium dn injustice and handicap 
poverty, are not worth defending? Such, indeed, are some of the 
asseverations and explanations with which workers in our national 
causes are occasionally confronted. 

There is no more powerful solvent of patrotism than the con- 
viction that the only means of securing justice, or successfully per- 
petrating injustice, is the possession of money. Thus it is seen 
that the absence of law and legalism—which is a disease of law— 
produce identical results. “They take who have the power, and 
they keep who can.” This is the stultification of patriotism and 
the negation of justice. When money-power has been substituted 
for physical prowess, the conditions are not less anti-social ; 
egotism is made more pernicious by readily finding a legal mask. 

These papers may appropriately conclude—as they began— 
with a reference to Jeremy Bentham. The present writer was un- 
aware that the great law reformer—to whose efforts our County 
Courts are due—held strong opinions on our methods of recruiting 
the Bench. Quoting “A Century of Law Reform,” Dr. Gerland 
shows that “ Bentham had the far-seeing idea no longer to recruit 
the Bench from the Bar, but to train candidates specially for the 
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Bench. That the Judge should be a skilled lawyer, not merely a 
successful Barrister, but a man trained for judicial work, was 
Bentham’s dream.” 

We are gratified at being anticipated by so great an authority. 
Bentham would be the first to admit that the case for specially 
trained Judges has been greatly strengthened since his time. Evi- 
dence in its support falls under two heads: first, the favourable 
experience of our Continental neighbours; and, secondly, the un- 
favourable experience of India and the United States. Enough 
has been said already on the former head. It may be summed up 
in a sentence. Law in this country is a bad game of chance; in 
Germany it is an exact science. 

In India the Barrister-Judge has proved himself unable or un- 
willing to prevent the legalism which we have imported from being 
exploited to the discredit of our rule. “Thus Heaven commends 
the ingredients of our poisoned chalice to our own lips.” 

In the United States we see a weak or an unscrupulous legal- 
ism in the service of a rapacious commercialism. This paralysis 
of justice is a symptom which encourages the enemies of Anglo- 
Saxondom and fills its friends with misgivings. Unequalled pro- 
sperity, national, corporate, and individual wealth, fabulous in 
amount, and extensive in distribution, will not avail to stave off 
disintegration if this ailment cannot be arrested. 

For the American Commonwealth and the British Empire, the 
realization of Bentham’s dream would herald tlie evolution of 
system from chaos ; the substitution of scientific principles for em- 
piricism, and the termination of the long divorce of justice from 
law. 

The change is demanded by every consideration of public 
policy and national interest. It is opposed by a parasitical pro- 
fessionalism whose long ascendency is a sufficient explanation of 
our tribunals without codes, our laws without principles, and our 
justice within a high tariff wall. 

Wake-up, Anglo-Saxondom! 

“ The causes of the decline and the prosperity of nations are 
always to be traced as at their source in the state of the Law.” 


IGNOTUS. 











JaNUARY. 


THE COFFIN MAKER. 


Ir, on any Friday during the six months or so when the Neva is 
ice free and navigation possible, a stranger in St. Petersburg 
demands to be driven to the Valaam steamboat, he will observe 
the cabman cross himself devoutly, and will receive a request for 
prayer to be offered. For Valaam is a group of sacred islands in 
the northern waters-of Lake Ladoga; and each week of the sum- 
mer sees a steady stream of the devout of all classes making a 
pilgrimage thither. They voyage up the Neva, cross the lake, 
and spend some days as guests of the monks in Valaam monastery, 
devoting the whole time of their sojourn to visiting shrines on the 
different islands and to prayer. It has been my lot to journey 
with them, to sleep on the same hard wooden beds as rested them, 
and to live on the same coarse food. But for me it was not neces- 
sary always to be visiting shrines. Many hours I spent wandering 
in the woods that clothe the island’s slopes. At eventide there 
arises from point to point, amid the trees, the smoke of fires 
lighted for their warmth by hermits. Sullen, brooding men are 
these, who answer little or nought to polite enquiry. Neverthe- 
less, I found that one, dumb towards his fellows, would open his 
heart to an English stranger. He it was who told me this story 
of his early life. 


Some fifteen years after Peter the Great had broken the 
power of the Swede on the field of Poltava, a Russian schooner, 
trading in timber between the Gulf of Finland and the Ladoga 
shores, ran aground on an island and broke in pieces. The crew 
succeeded in reaching the beach, and found the island already 
peopled by Swedes. These fraternised with the unfortunate sailors 
and made them of their community. Intermarriage followed, and 
the little settlement grew in numbers and strength. Out of touch 
with the world, they were, in a measure, unspoilt by its influence, 
and at the time when my hermit-monk—-Michael was his name— 
reached manhood, they had made of their lovely home an island 
paradise. Diligent tillage won from the soil sufficient of rye and 
barley and oats to feed man and beast through the winter months. 
Hardy were the men, fair and virtuous the women. 
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“TI was acarpenter,” said the hermit. “ My skill put the last 
touches for strength and beauty on the houses they roughly com- 
menced, and I carved the handles of their best tools.” 

In such a community, however, where every man was nimble 
with his fingers, there was little demand for a specialist in ordinary 
carpentry. Michael, though he disliked so doing, was obliged to 
occupy much of his time in miscellaneous work upon the land and 
in fishing. But there was one task in which he had a monopoly. 
When death visited the island, none of the family of the dead 
cared to fashion the coffin in which to enclose the body. Michael 
was summoned ; and as, in obedience to sentiment and superstition, 
there was always a desire for the best workmanship, no small 
profit resulted to him on such occasions. It began, indeed, to be 
whispered that a spirit of covetousness, hitherto not to be noted as 
a marked characteristic of any islander, was beginning to render 
Michael less likely to mourn the death of a comrade than to rejoice 
at an increased business. But the coffin-maker’s associates passed 
the rumour by with an easy tolerant smile. After all, what did it 
matter? Michael was not likely to murder them, and his mere 
keenness in affairs could do no harm. 

One night Michael dreamed; and in his dream he saw a 
battered vessel drift to the shore. From it there stepped a black- 
visaged stranger, who passed from house to house bidding this one 
follow him and that. His following became a long, straggling 
procession ; and, as they filed by, Michael marked their pale, cold 
faces. All were dead. 

The coffin maker awoke. On entering his workshop the first 
thing his eyes encountered was a row of empty coffins. “Ah,” he 
said, with something of a sigh, “if my dveam were true how many 
of these, and more after them, should I dispose of for gain.” 

From outside, a clamour of voices attracted him to the beach. 
A fishing boat had been washed in, dismasted and weather-broken, 
and within her, propped against the sternpost lay a man, 
naked and dead. Already the kindly elders of the island had 
bidden some of the young men bring the body to land and give 
it burial. The coffin-maker recognised the vessel of his dream. 
He opened his mouth to utter a warning, to tell them to burn the 
wreck and its contents where it lay; then he thought: “Let be. 
If my dream is nought, all is well; if my dream prove true, who am 
I to meddle with that which is already decreed?” So, in the end, 
he kept silent. 

Among the young men who helped in burying the body was 
one who was to be married in a few months. Michael hoped to 
receive from his parents an order to build a wooden cabin for the 
groom and bride. The day arrived on which he expected definitely 
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to begin the work, and on that day the parents came to Michael. 


But they gave no order for a cabin. 

“ Make us a coffin,” they said, “for death has taken our son.” 

The coffin-maker started to his feet. 

“ He is dead?” he exclaimed. 

“Yes. He helped to bury the stranger's body; and he and 
all who aided him have been struck down by a mysterious illness. 
His sweetheart, who nursed him, is also ill, and God knows where 
the malady will pause.” 

With bowed head and air of sympathy, Michael received his 
instructions, and gave a promise that all should duly be attended 
to. But when the parents had departed he turned to his assistant 
Jahns. 

“It will be good for trade,” he said, smiling. 

Jahns shuddered and crossed himself. 

“ Master, where did you learn to smile at sorrow? You offend 
Almighty God.” 

The malady spread. No day passed, but some member of 
the island community died, and the family came to Michael with 
an order for a coffin. He began greedily to reckon up his gains, 
and as they increased, with them increased his desire for more. 

One day, in an hour of idleness, Jahns began to collect a 
number of wooden bottles, which he arranged in order on a shelf. 

“How many bottles, master, on the shelf?” he asked. 

“ Seventy,” replied the coffin-maker, after counting. 

“ And how many persons still living on the Island?” 

“Seventy,” said Michael, noting whither his assistant’s 
thoughts were bent. 

Jahns took five of the bottles, and flung them to the ground. 

“Five died this morning,” he said. 

The plague continued, and each day Jahns took from the shelf 
one bottle, two bottles, three bottles, according to the number of 
persons who died, and cast them down. With. these objects 
before his eyes, Michael awoke to the fact that the time was com- 
ing when the plague would cease to destroy, but only cease because 
no one was left to be destroyed. The barn behind his cabin was 
rich with grain—payment in kind for work performed—more sheep 
nibbled the grass in his pastures than in his neighbours’. But 
even in the miser’s sight the value of these earthly goods fell and 
fell as each day the number of bottles decreased, and the ques- 
tion became more. full of dreadful meaning. Whose turn next? 

A new fancy seized the coffin maker's assistant. He painted 
one of the bottles red, and set it on a little pedestal. 

“That is you, Michael,” he said. “Be careful not to knock 
it over ; for who knows what such an omen might mean?” 
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That night, Michael dreamed again. Once more he saw the 
shadowy stranger of his earlier vision, step ashore and enter his 
hut. He paused before the row of bottles, and took up the red 
one. A sweat of terror broke out over the coffin maker’s body ; 
he tried to scream, to implore the shadow not to cast the bottle to 
the ground, and could not. The stranger, however, replaced the 
bottle on its pedestal, and with a quick movement of his hand 
struck all the other bottles off the shelf. 

Next morning, Michael found the assistant, Jahns, lying life- 
less near the door. He went from house to house, and in each 
none but the dead could be found. 

Terrified, he returned to his workshop, and to fill out the day 
began to fashion a coffin fox himself. “ For,” said he, “this must 
be near the end; and when I feel death’s approach I will crawl 
into the same bed that I have made for so many.” 

The coffin was finished, but the end came not. Day after 
day, Michael sat expectant, or occupied his time in prowling, soli- 
tary and miserable, about the shores of the island. All was his, 
but he could enjoy none of it. He was waiting, and he feared 
what he awaited. But as time passed and solitude grew more 
oppressive, the subject of his early fear became the object of his 
hopes. His terror now was of the loneliness, and he began to 
long for that he had so dreaded at the first. 

“Little father,” said the hermit to me, when he reached this 
point in his story, “I began to pray for death as never yet had I 
prayed for aught of worldly things. Long I had repented the 
crime of my sealed lips when I might have warned my comrades 
of their danger. Now for penance. I buried the dead, and in 
decency and order arranged their former houses and belongings. 
Ever I kept glancing over my shoulder, as I went about my work, 
fearful of I know not what. After many solitary nerve-racking 
days I was awakened one morning by the boom of a ship’s gun ; 
a Russian patrol steamer, visiting the different islands, had sent a 
boat on shore, and now signalled for her recall. I sprang to my 
feet and raced for the beach. I was seen and taken on board, 
where I told my story—I said nought, however, of my dream. The 
captain brought me to St. Petersburg, and there I chanced to fall 
in with a holy man, who assured me that on another island washed 
by the same waters as had surrounded my own home, I could find 
an asylum wherein to end my days. Thus came I to Valaam.” 

He fumbled in his robes. 

“On the patrol ship I discovered I had brought with me this 
red bottle made by Jahns. Since then I have had it with me, 
always upright in my pocket—so. For I believe that when it 
falls upon its side, my hour has come. I could not entrust it to 
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any man here, for to do so meant telling him my story; and you 
understand it is not a story good to be told to my fellow monks. 
Yet I cannot guard the bottle as I would, and if it remains with me 
some sudden movement will cause the bottle to fall. Do you, 
little father, take it, and keep it with care.” 

I am not superstitious. The bottle would be an interesting 
souvenir of my visit to Valaam, so I took it with an expression of 
thanks, and asked the hermit if I could do anything more for him. 

“No,” he said. “ But if you should visit Valaam again, come 
and see me. Two tall pines—those standing there—can be seen 
from the harbour, and my fire, which I keep always lighted, sends 
its smoke curling up between them. So shall you always find me. 
If the smoke fails and you see it not, it means the fire is out and I 
am dead.” 

We parted. I spent two more days in Valaam, and on the 
third went early aboard the steamer and deposited what little 
luggage I had upon a bench towards the stern; then I strolled 
ashore to take a last look at the monastery. During my absence 
the steamer became crowded with returning pilgrims, and when I 
came to inspect my luggage I found it scattered, my valise burst 
open from rough handling, and the red bottle lying on the deck. 
With a half smile at my own expense, I ran up to the bridge, and 
from there swept the hillside with my glasses. I soon discovered 
the two pine trees, and looked for the smoke between them. 

There was no smoke, 


HAROLD O. S. WRIGHT. 
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INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review’’ is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expres- 
sion of opinion by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are 
zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. 


AN ECONOMIC CRITICISM OF 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
I 


THE Suffragists are asking for the vote on the same terms as it 
is, or may be, granted to men. This must involve, assuming 
adult suffrage were granted to men, combined with a limited 
franchise measure for women, that the women suffragists would 
pursue their agitation until female adult suffrage was granted. As 
there are well over a million more women than men in Great 
Britain, the female electorate must possess the determining voice 
in the elections. It is fanciful to imagine that women will not 
use to the full the power thus given to them. Secondly, it is clear 
that, once a few propertied women are admitted to the franchise, 
on the illusive and ancient thesis that all persons who pay taxes 
are entitled to a vote, opponents of woman suffrage may as well 
retire from the battle, as female adult suffrage would then be a 
mere question of time, unless our ideas of citizenship underwent a 
revolution, of which there is at present no sign. 

The political arguments for Woman Suffrage are very strong. 
The objection often urged that women will be too reactionary, or 
too progressive, in exercising the franchise, is not a valid one. 
The same argument has been used, but without avail, against ex- 
tensions of the male franchise. It is so impossible to forecast how 
large bodies of voters will use their franchises, that political results 
cannot be regarded as an effective or calculable objection to female 
suffrage. Yet, though that be true of political consequences, a 
contention founded upon economic dangers arising from Woman 
Suffrage is unassailable in its validity—whether it be sound is a 
different matter—as it is possible to foresee from known data the 
economic results of many measures. Therefore, the standpoint 
from which one should approach the economics of Woman Suffrage, 
in its relation to national economy, is a denial of the right to invoke 
political fears as an argument, but an assertion of the right to 
formulate an economic attack upon Woman Suffrage. 

In developing this criticism, the legal and economic position 
of men and women must first be examined. Men are compelled by 
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law to maintain, under pain of imprisonment, their wives. There is 
no similar legal liability upon a woman to support her husband. 
Capt. Haines, the Governor of Brixton Prison, gave some interesting 
testimony touching this point before the Select Committee on Im- 
prisonment for Debt. He gave May 2ist, 1908, as a typical day, 
in enumerating the number of people incarcerated in Brixton Gaol 
under debt committal orders. On that date, there were 138 such 
prisoners, of whom 38 were men imprisoned under orders for wife 
maintenance. These figures will probably surprise many people ; 
but they establish the severity of the legal remedies which a wife 
has against a defaulting husband. Over 25 per cent. of the 
prisoners committed for debt were husbands; so that the reality 
of legal disabilities upon married men cannot be seriously disputed. 
The grave position of any husband who has a vindictive wife has 
been revealed by the case of Rex v. Richardson and Others, re- 
ported in The Times Law Reports, July 13th, 1909. The case 
was excellently summarised in a letter of Messrs. Young, 
Son, and Ward, to the Home Secretary. “We venture to bring 
to your notice the following circumstances connected with a matter 
in which we have acted professionally. On the 1st November, 1898, 
Charles Edward Sherry was adjudged by the Penge Justices to 
have been guilty of cruelty towards his wife, and an order for 
separation was made, our client being directed to pay to his wife 
the sum of 20s. a week. On the 11th October, 1908, our client was 
arrested for non-payment of arrears of alimony, amounting to 
£515—being 515 weekly payments which were alleged to have 
accrued since the date of the Order before mentioned to the date 
of his arrest. . . . Our client contended that under a certain deed 
which had been executed shortly after the order for separation his 
wife had received certain benefits, and that, in fact, she had re- 
ceived a sum largely in excess of the amount payable under the 
order. The justices did not give effect to our contention, and 
ordered our client either to pay the sum directed, or go to prison 
for three months.” 

It should be explained here that the husband’s advisers at- 
tempted to put in a deed between husband and wife, compounding 
the order for alimony in consideration of the transfer of a business. 
Counsel for the wife resisted the putting in of this deed, con- 
tending that, as it was a deed between husband and wife, no 
evidence of consideration could be tendered. This technical 
caveat was upheld, and the justices declined to admit the deed as 
evidence of a compounding of the alimony order. 

The solicitors’ letter continued: “ Our client, who is a sea~ 
faring man, was at the time employed as a cook on board ship, 
and he surrendered to his bail on 2nd March, 1909, on which date 
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a summons, which we had previously issued, was heard asking for 
a reduction of the alimony. We then pointed out to the justices 
that the amount of the alimony, in any event, should be reduced 
while our client should be in prison, when his earning capacity 
would be absolutely suspended. The justices refused our applica- 
tion, and the defendant was committed to prison. During the 
term of his imprisonment it was quite impossible for Sherry to 
make any payment, and shortly before his term expired he was 
served with a summons for failing to pay the sum of £2 8s. 6d. 
costs of the proceedings before the justices. Sherry left Brixton 
Prison, and he was then arrested on a warrant for payment of 
412 arrears of maintenance, which had accrued while he was in 
prison, and he was taken to the Penge Police Court. . . Obviously, 
the defendant had not earned money to pay the arrears while in 
prison, and consequently no evidence of his means in that respect 
could have been given. The Bench committed the defendant to 
prison for six weeks, although he offered to pay the amount by 
instalments if the Bench would give him time. On the summons 
for payment of costs amounting to £2 8s. 6d., the defendant was 
also committed to prison for 14 days. We are not now acting 
professionally in this matter, but we consider it our duty to lay 
the facts before you, inasmuch as they amount to what we respect- 
fully suggest is nothing less than a public scandal. Obviously, 
while the defendant is in prison his earning power will be again 
suspended, and when his time shall expire he will doubtless be 
re-arrested. That this course is contemplated is clearly shown by 
the enclosed copy letter which has been sent to a relative of the 
defendant. Apparently, therefore, the defendant will remain in 
prison for the rest of his natural life at the dictation of his wife.” 
The letter referred to by Messrs. Young, written by the solicitors 
for the wife, after suggesting terms of settlement, wound up in 
this way: “ We need hardly add that at the end of this present 
term we shall reluctantly be compelled to repeat these steps.” A 
habeas corpus was moved for in the King’s Bench, but it was 
refused, the judges being of opinion that the law of England 
enabled a wife to carry on such proceedings as these against her 
husband, ad infinitum. The head-note of The Times Law Re- 
ports is worthy of quotation as indicating the lengths to which the 
law has been carried in this case: “Where an order has been 
made under the Summary Jurisdiction (Married Women) Act, 1895, 
that a husband should pay a weekly sum to his wife, such order 
may be enforced by an order of imprisonment in default of sufh- 
cient distress, without proof that the husband had /he means to 
pay the sum in respect of which he has made default.” The cir- 
cumstances of this case have been dwelt upon at some length, 
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because it is a recent and striking example of “man-made laws’ 
| in operation, and the remedies permitted thereunder to wives. Can 
} one wonder at the disbelief in legal circles with which women’s 
complaints of unfair laws are met? The most draconic woman 
could hardly have devised more oppressive machinery for fastening 
economic fetters upon married men than has been constructed by 
a male Parliament. 

One has next to consider the industrial relations between a al 
men and women. There has been a steady increase in the 
economic competition between men and women, which has hit men 
extremely hard, while there are graver evils ahead, if such sex- 
competition is allowed to pursue an unchecked course. 

Women’s labour having the great economic advantage of 
cheapness, the storm and stress of industrial life is telling very 
severely against men. The passage of a Woman Suffrage Bill 
would enable women to withstand any effort to ease or modify 
the maintenance strain on married men; further, Woman Suffrage 
would effectually prevent any equalisation of male and female 
burdens. It is idle to pretend that the present violent agitation 
i among women is merely directed towards removing the slur of 
ih alleged incapability and inferiority which women suppose to be 
he implied by the withholding of the vote. Women vote in muni- 
cipal elections, and sit upon municipal bodies; but they want the «ae 
Parliamentary vote so earnestly in order to secure political power. 
Great Britain has been drifting for some time towards a re-adjust- 
ment of sex and economic relations, in which the legally-disabled 
man will have to surrender to the competition of an enormous 
majority of legally free women. 

Female labour is cheap labour ; it is blackleg labour. It is in 
the same position, in the competitive sense, that Asiatic labour 
is to white labour in Australia and South Africa. In Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald’s valuable work on “ Women in the Printing Trades,” 
there is a note on page 47 which incorporates some remarkable 
figures. “In Edinburgh, women’s piece rates for composing aver- 
age about two-thirds those of men. At Warrington, women do 
machine-ruling for prices ranging from 15s. to 20s., whilst men 
are paid 32s. for the same work. A more definite statement is 
made by a Manchester employer. He estimated that a woman was == 
two-thirds as valuable in a printer’s and stationer’s warehouse as a D 
A man, and she was paid 15s. or 20s. to his 33s.” Again, on page 46, 
‘4 the same tendency is recorded. “Women were introduced into 
; | Warrington newspaper offices early in the decade beginning with 

1880. . . The women compositors are paid one-third of the men’s 
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{ rate. Here it was definitely stated that the cheapness of women’s 
i labour made it unnecessary to introduce linotypes.” On page 50, 
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the advantages of the woman worker from the employer's point of 
view are summarised. “(1) That she will accept low wages; she 
usually works for about half the men’s wages. (2) That she is not 
a member of a union, and is, therefore, more amenable to the 
will of the employer as the absolute ruler of the workshop.” The 
rate of male wages is based upon a family standard of life, aided 
by the agitation of the Trade Unions. The rate of female wages, 
generally speaking, is calculated on the assumption that the worker 
has only herself to support, unassisted in most cases by any Trade 
Union. Great hardships flow from this economic standard, which 
has been imposed upon women, and which is really the price of 
their employment. Also, very unhappily, unscrupulous male and 
female employers of women reckon on casual prostitution as help- 
ing the woman worker to make up any deficiency in the living 
wage. 

The seriousness of this state of affairs can best be brought 
home to the mind by a short resumé. There is a heavy (and 
necessary) legal maintenance burden cast upon men to maintain 
their wives. There is an excess of women over men, which, under 
monogamy, is driving more and more women into the labour mar- 
ket. The more women enter into economic competition with men, 
the more are the depressing factors in men’s wages increased. 
This has created the scandal of married women _ workers, 
as wives are forced into the labour market by the reduction in 
their husbands’ wages, or the unemployment of their husbands 
consequent upon the cheap competition of unmarried women. 
Thus, more and more women are throwing themselves into the 
vortex of an industrial anarchy, and, proportionately to that, the 
wages of men are being still more depressed. There seems but 
little hope of hindering this alarming process, which has been go- 
ing on, with great rapidity, for some years; England is heading 
straight towards economic chaos, if not a national catastrophe. The 
Memorandum of the Executive Committee on Unemployment ap- 
pointed by the Labour Party Conference recited the following 
astonishing figures: “ The amount of income assessed for Income 
Tax in 1901 was £833,000,000; while, in 1908, it amounted to 
£980,000,000, an increase of £147,000,000. On the other hand, 
the following table shows the increases and decreases that have 
taken place in the wages of the workers for the same period, 
according to reports issued by the Board of Trade.” The total 
net increase shown by the Table is £257,548; but the net de- 
crease comes out at £204,586. The Memorandum remarks, with 
some justice: “Whilst the incomes of the rich have thus greatly 
increased, in seven years, the wages of the workers stand at the 
end of the period below the level of the beginning.” It may be 
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added that the above figures of increases and decreases apply to 
the skilled Trade Unionist, who is nearly always a man, whose 
economic status is silently but surely being undermined by the com- 
petition of cheap female labour. Against these unsatisfactory 
figures have to be reckoned the Old Age Pensions, the Workmen’s 
Compensation and Provision of Meals Acts, 

The advocates of Woman Suffrage approach these problems 
in a very heated spirit. Miss Gore-Booth, in a pamphlet entitled, 
“Women’s Right to Work,” says: “When men say that the em- 
ployment they covet for themselves is too unhealthy or unpleasant 
or degrading for women, behind their ‘ chivalry’ you will find mas- 
querading the ancient primitive desire to get something for one- 
self, cost what it may to others.” Miss Gore-Booth describes the 
idea that male workers can fairly represent women workers as 
preposterous. “Such representation is a simple farce as far as 
working women are concerned. Are the brassworkers likely to 
protect the women’s interests in their trade, or the miners to stand 
up for the women at the pit brow, or the bookbinders look after 
the needs of the folders and sewers? They don’t even pretend 
to.” But the fault is with the women who refuse to keep up the 
standard of wage by joining Trade Unions. Compare Miss Gore- 
Booth’s comment on the English brassworkers with the Berlin 
brassworkers. “Women have the same wages as men if they do 
men’s work. There is a women’s trade union of 3,500 members.” 
(“ The Brassworkers of Berlin,” by W. J. Davis). 

Here, the crux of the matter is reached. The explanation of 
women’s disinclination to form Trade Unions, or join in the col- 
lective bargaining of the men’s Union, is due to the fear that they 
may lose employment if they demand equal pay for equal work. 
There can be no doubt that this distrust is well-founded; but it 
proves that female labour, relatively speaking, is blackleg labour. 
Employers do not engage women because they are as efficient as 
men, but because they sell their labour more cheaply. In Victoria, 
where there is Woman Suffrage, the feminist party forced the 
Government to pay men and women employed in the Post Office 
alike. What happened? The Government promptly dismissed 
the women and engaged men, as they desired, naturally, to get the 
full economic efficiency for the full wage. The femmist party 
then turned round and claimed the re-instatement of women at the 
lower wage. Take another instance, by way of extract from a 
report on the printing trade in Glasgow: “The Typographical 
Association has strenuously resisted the introduction of women 
into the composing room. The attitude taken up by the men may 
be summarised as follows: No objection would be offered to the 
employment of women at the case provided that they served the 
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usual seven years’ apprenticeship at the same rates as male ap- 
prentices, and then on its completion were paid the full standard 
wage. . . . To allow women unrestricted access to the composing- 
rooms would probably lead in time, not only to the reduction of the 
men’s wages, but to the undermining of the trade itself.” Several 
years back, there was a strike in Scotland of male compositors. 
A nasty feeling was caused by the fact that the women unionists 
refused to join the men, and, in some instances, acted as strike 
breakers by occupying the vacancies. 

The vexed question of equal wages for men and women is an 
obstacle in the way of a mitimum wage. The Fabian tract on 
“The Case for a Legal Minimum Wage,” has these remarks upon 


the equality of wage: “The necessity for fixing a lower wage 
for women than for men raises one of the greatest difficulties in 
the way of an equitable solution of the problem. . . . The reason 


for paying men more highly than women is, that under our mar- 
riage institutions the man is the women’s paymaster for her domes- 
tic work. . . . To novices in political science it may seem simple 
to establish two wages, one to be paid to married and the other 
to single workers. But, in competitive commerce, such solutions 
are Utopian. If married men cost more in the labour market than 
single ones, employers would never employ a married man where 
a single man was available, and the married man would thus tend 
to be driven out of the market by the single ones. The same 
would be true of women. Further, if women and men were paid 
at the same rates, men would always be employed in preference 
to women wherever possible, because, fairly, or unfairly, male 
labour is considered industrially superior to female. The demand 
for ‘equal wages for men and women’ is perfectly well known to 
trade unionists as a device for keeping women out of men’s trades.” 
Mr. E. J. Urwick, at the 1908 Conference on the Work of Edu- 
cated Women, adopted the same point of view. “The present 
condition of industry demanded that the equal work of women 
should not be paid at an equal rate as when done by men. . . The 
payment of an equal wage to both men and women meant a good 
deal more equity for the women than the men in the present con- 
dition of industry. The apparent equity may be inequitable by 
pressing exceedingly hardly on men.” It is fair to cite Miss Gore- 
Booth’s opinion. “When an attempt was made this month in 
Parliament to take away the barmaid’s employment, the Labour 
members were divided on this subject, some of them quite openly 
wanting to turn out the women on the grounds that there would 
be more work for men. And, indeed, men really seem to think 
that it does not matter if a woman starves as long as a man gets 
work.” The grimness of this truth was little suspected by Miss 
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Booth. When women eject men from the industrial market by 
their cheaper competition, the usual result is that both fhe men 
and women are pushed into the starvation scale of life, so low are 
the women’s wages, in such cases. 

This ominous and mounting competition is almost unnoticed 
as a cause for the growth of unemployment. The Tariff Re- 
former is too interested in his onslaught on Free Trade, the Free 
Trader too impressed by exploded economic theories, the Socialist 
too chary of offending the feminists, to heed this sinister feature of 
modern industry. Yet, the multiplication of the unemployed is 
hardly due to Free Trade; it is consequent upon the substitution 
of women for men in certain occupations, thus driving men on to 
the labour market and flooding those occupations for which men 
alone are physically suited, so enabling the employers to keep down 
the rate of wage everywhere. 


Il. 


Coincident with the rapid growth of the Suffrage movement, 
there has arisen that singular proposal termed by its protagonists, 
“the endowment of motherhood.” The present writer is unable 
to accept the assurances of women that their sole desire is to 
remove the sex-bar. He has the honour of knowing too many 
advanced suffragists to cherish such a childish delusion. The 
political movement has an economic aim which might be charac- 
terised as the economic servitude of men. The endowment of 
motherhood is an ingenious device for bringing about what is 
euphemistically named “the economic independence of women ;” 
but which is really a disguised way of carrying on the economic 
dependence of men far beyond what it is at present. The 
financial suggestions in Dr. Eder’s handbook, “The Endowment 
of Motherhood,” are decidedly sweeping. He says: “ With one 
‘mother ’ to every six children, we require some 2,340,000 mothers. 
If the wage of each is £200 per annum, the total is £468,000,000, 
say 4500,000,000. We have still to provide for the children’s 
rooms, food, clothing ; taking the varying ages it would not be less 
than 5s. weekly under the communal system—£182,000,000, total 
£682,000,000.” Needless to say, the individuals by whom this 
tremendous sum is to be supplied are the male working and middle 
classes. With Woman Suffrage, meaning half a million more 
female voters than male voters, how are men, at whom these pro- 
posals are aimed, to resist them except by civil war? 

It may be urged that Dr. Eder represents a small minority. 
True ; but the ideals of the minority of to-day have an unfortunate 
habit, unless vigorously combatted, of becoming the practice of the 
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majority of to-morrow. Observe how the Rev. R .J. Campbell, in 
a speech on “Some Economic Aspects of Woman Suffrage,” ad- 
dressed his fine intellect to this topic. “But let us confine our- 
selves in the first place to the lot of the ordinary married woman 
who is not the actual bread-winner of the family. How does 
she stand in regard to financial arrangements? She is absolutely 
at her husband’s mercy. . . . It is an economic maxim, and also a 
common sense proposition, that he who owns the means of life 
owns the labour too, and that is just the situation as regards the 
ordinary relationship of husband and wife in nearly every rank of 
society in this country. It is just as true of the middle as of the 
working classes—the wife is under the husband's control because 
he pays her, and he pays her what he pleases. . . .” Mr. Campbell 
has not an exalted opinion of the intimate comradeship between 
husband and wife, but let that pass. “ The work done by the wife 
is just as necessary to the home as that of the husband. If the 
wife were not there someone else would have to do it, or home 
would cease to be home. The wife, therefore, has a right to the 
same economic status as the husband, and to a properly secured 
scale of remuneration for the arduous and important work she 
does. That is one of the most necessary and urgent reforms of 
the future. . . . If the British working man has a right to keep 
back out of his wages whatever sum he requires for his own 
personal use and enjoyment, his wife has a right to the same 
thing, and it will lose nothing by being legally enforced! mstead 
of left to the husband’s good will. ... The next point to be 
observed is that of the economic status of motherhood, and this is 
a far more difficult and debatable question. .. . The right of a 
housewife to her maintenance and personal remuneration is one 
thing, the right of a mother to adequate provision for her and her 
offspring is another.” 

Miss Cicely Hamilton, a lady for whose qualities everyone 
must have great respect, however profoundly one may differ from 
her theories, has written a kind of text book for men and women 
on “ Marriage as a Trade.” Her sociology is as confused as her 
economics, while her sense of proportion has come to an untimely 
end in the maelstrom of her indignation at male tyranny. The 
contention of her book when analysed, is that marriage is the 
only trade which male monopolists have left to women in which 
they can earn “with honour and honesty” a livelihood. A cynic 
might inquire whether men had amy trade at which they could gain 
a living “ with honour and honesty.” Miss Hamilton has innocently 
made a damaging admission. But she complains, with bitterness, 
that a wife is scandalously sweated and underpaid, and that the 
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trade of marriage is a poor substitute for, say, the legal profession 
from which women are excluded. If Miss Hamilton had glanced 
at “ Employment Pictures from the Census,” she would have seen 
how grotesque her statement of women’s industrial opportunities 
was. From the admirable diagrams in that book, it appears that 
32 per cent. of women were, in 1901, engaged in every conceivable 
business or occupation. The professions closed to women are: 
Defence of the country, the legal profession, the clerical profes- 
sion—this not entirely—the engineering and architectural profes- 
sions. Against this, there is the vast “trade” of matrimony in 
which women have a monopoly. Men do not marry “as a trade.” 
The luxurious tastes of women nearly always lead them, even when 
wealthy in their own right, to choose rich suitors. Poor men 
rarely marry rich wives, unless they can offer high intellectual at- 
tainments, or political and aristocratic privileges, in return. Women 
have a practical monopoly in the nursing profession and the 
domestic services. Miss Collet’s valuable “ Report on the Wages 
of Indoor Domestic Servants,” does show that the remuneration in 
domestic service is not high. Again, this is principally traceable 
to the lack of trade union organisation. Mistresses are notoriously 
bad employers, and the domestic servant’s lot is a hard one, but 
the deplcrable payment of the suburban “general” cannot with 
truth be put down to male oppression. 

Women are loudly clamouring, through their advanced spokes- 
women, to be paid, in addition to being maintained, for their ser- 
vices as wives and mothers. Logically, men might claim remune- 
ration for their services and trials and tribulations as husbands and 
fathers. The one proposition presents as much reason as the 
other ; that is to say, neither has any reason or equity in it. 

The male working and middle classes should resist Woman 
Suffrage on the economic grounds already reviewed. Women have 
a powerful lever in the law to which they are not shy of appealing. 
Men have no such legal protection. The cheap labour of women is 
depriving men of their livelihood; at the same time, there are 
many signs that the political influence of women will be utilised 
in strengthening their own economic privileges, and in further in- 
fringing on the wage-earning opportunities of men. It would be 
economic and political madness to pass any Woman Suffrage Bill 
without first completely repealing the maintenance laws against 
men. The Married Women’s Property Act would also require 
substantial amendment. 


III. 


Criticism is all very well, warnings are useful; but some con- 
structive remedies must be found to quieten the disconteht among 
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women. The longer the militant agitation is allowed to proceed 
the nearer is the country approaching a nasty feeling of sex- 
embitterment. Many thoughtful men and women, much as they 
dislike Woman Suffrage, much as they detest the militant tactics, 
are puzzled and uneasy at the persistence of the women. There 
are strong financial reasons why the violent Woman Suffrage move- 
ment will continue. Whether payment is in proportion to the 
militancy of the act, an inspection of the Women’s Social and 
Political Union’s books and accounts alone can reveal; but that 
we are not likely to obtain. The militant section has raised 
#75,000, a sum which commands the respect of Englishmen. So 
long as such figures as these can be reached, so long will the 
suffrage movement exist in its militant aspect. An association 
which has raised £75,000 must be enlisting the support of a large 
number of persons who believe that there is something to be 
gained by “votes,” whether it be a sentimental gain, a political 
gain, or an economic gain. In the preceding sections, the economic 
gain to women as against their male rivals has been discussed. It 
is necessary to allude to another gain which is attractive to women 
—the moral gain. The divorce laws should be amended so that 
men can be divorced for simple adultery, as women can be to- 
day. Other moral reforms might be effected, the nature of which 
Miss Hamilton delicately hints at in her book. “But I do say: that 
the ‘average woman has a perfect right to know what are the 
results of loose living in so far as those results may affect her 
and her children. If marriage is a trade, we ought to know its 
risks—concerning which there exists a conspiracy of silence. Is 
the cause to which I have alluded ever mentioned, except in 
technical publications, in connection with the infant death-rate ?” 
Miss Hamilton is perfectly right; there is a conspiracy of silence 
amongst men. Let me quote some plain-spoken passages 
from Dr. Eders book: “Some of the consequences of 
venereal disease must be here mentioned. A large number 
of sterile, or almost sterile marriages, are due to infec- 
tion of the unhappy wife, frequently from the _recrudes- 
cence of a disease which the man quite truly believed to 
have been long ago cured. According to Morrow, 70 per cent. of 
married women seen at the hospitals have been infected by their 
husbands. . . . Moreover, a very great deal of the chronic invalid- 
ism we find in women is due to this disease similarly acquired.” 
Dr. Eder had previously pointed out: “It requires emphasising 
that all restrictive legislation has failed to stamp out venereal 
disease. Where police-licensed brothels obtain, as on the Con- 
tinent, there is no less disease than in England. Most Continental 
authorities recognise their failure. ... . Experts differ as to the 
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amount of venereal disease, but all admit its wide prevalence. . . . 
Venereal disease is also much less prevalent among the artisan 
classes who marry young than among the professional classes like 
lawyers, doctors, and clergymen, who usually marry late.” The 
decline of the birth rate is certainly most noticeable among the 
middle classes; but there are more expianations than the one Dr. 
Eder mentions. Undoubtedly, it is an ugly coincidence. There 
is the same veiled silence with regard to prostitution, which is 
spreading far more than the unthinking dream of. The two 
extreme figures of London prostitution are 60,000 and 100,000 
or, from one woman in 25 to one woman in 15 One urgent 
divorce reform should make the contraction of venereal diseases a 
ground of divorce for both sexes. An unspoken grievance of 
women, perhaps all the more felt because unhinted at in the most 
advanced books and pamphlets, is their helplessness under sexual 
excess on the part of their husbands. That is a disgraceful, and 
not uncommon, offence which should come under the jurisdiction 
of the Divorce Court. 

The balance of the sexes could be redressed in two ways. (1) 
By State-aided emigration of women to the Colonies, where there 
are better chances of marriage than at home. (2) By the medical 
authorities and the Local Government Board taking active preven- 
tive steps with reference to the death rate among male children. 

The new Trade Boards Act will moderate the sweating of 
women and girls. The following table, extracted from Miss 
Clementina Black’s able work on “Sweated Industry and the 
Minimum Wage,” is an astonishing example of the difference 
between union and non-union rate of wages in the clothing trades. 
The women workers of Great Britain, let me emphasise once more, 
are chiefly outside the collective bargaining of the Trade Unions. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF TRADE UNIONS. 

ated Society of Tailors and Tailoresses’ Statement of Prices as 

greed to between this body and the London Master Tailors’ Association, and 
of the “sweated” rates for similar work :— 

TRADE UNION. ; Non-Unron. 
Making Dress Coat... ...  «... £1 5s. 6d. to £1 7s. 6d --- 10s. to 16s. 
| ge to 7d. per hour.) 

Vest ii .-. 8s. to 9s. 3d. --. 2s. 6d. 
Trousers... vat re 3d. to 8s. 5d. see «. 2s. to 4s. 
Ladies’ Costumes— 
Pressin oe ans Pe ‘ ae |» 
ste o (With very few extras) . 
30s. 


” 


7d. 
13d. 
Total ... 1s. 73d. 


Ladies’ Jackets— 
Pressing em ae ae eds 13d. 
34d. 


Machining es ove oie . wb 44d. 
Felling pee ia ine is 3d. 
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In addition to legislative protection against such ruthless 
sweating, the nationalisation of hospitals would throw open many 
vacancies for women, as the present staffs are very inadequate. 
One consequence of making hospitals dependent upon private 
benevolence rather than upon the national funds, has been the 
under-payment and overworking of the nursing staffs. The sur- 
veying, engineering, and architectural professions might afford more 
facilities to women. There are strong reasons why the legal and 
clerical professions shouid, for the present, remain closed to 
women; though, even here, in the future, women might be 
admitted. 

Whether these suggested reforms will commend themselves to 
women as a compensation for refusing political power, there is no 
means of judging. One thing is becoming plainer every day, 
namely, that the militant and constitutional suffragists will not be 
calmed, but further exasperated by the indifference of the party 
leaders to these moral and economic questions. Convinced as I 
am that Woman Suffrage would be a calamity against which all 
patriotic Englishmen should combine, I am quite certain that the 
Suffragists cannot be pacified until their agitation is drained of its 
vitality by genuine moral and economic reform. 


C. H. NORMAN. 














CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The septuagenarian, Dr. Edwin Abbott, gives his readers little 
rest. A substantial new volume of his upon our desk is a familiar 
sight. His new volume, “The Son of Man,” (which forms Part 
VIII. of his “ Diatessarica”) runs to 873 pages; and, though one 
long chapter has already appeared in a previous book, the re- 
mainder contains abundant material for the winter’s leisure of any 
ordinary student. Dr. Abbott’s books are always full of condensed 
matter, and his footnotes often run over into several pages and 
crowd out the text. Yet, while the good Doctor’s works cannot 
be regarded as light reading, they have no little fascination for the 
class of students to whom they are addressed, and every new 
volume is sure of a welcome. The title of this new volume well 
explains the author’s purpose—to discover what are the thoughts 
that lie behind the words ascribed to Jesus, especially in his use 
of the phrase, “Son of Man.” Dr. Abbott first seeks out the 
application of the phrase in the Old Testament, then in Greco- 
Jewish literature, in Jewish usage, in Aramaic and Greek inter- 
pretations, etc. He next attempts to find the meaning common to 
the three Synoptics, then that in the “double tradition” of Mat- 
thew and Luke, and in the “single tradition” of Mat- 
thew and of Luke, severally. Book IV. discusses the use of the 
phrase in John’s Gospel. He arrives at the conclusion that— 

“it appears to have been as the Son and Revealer of that 

Humanity which reigns in heaven that our Lord chose for 

Himself, above all other titles, that of ‘the Son of Man,’ to 

denote the character in which He served on earth.” 

Part V. discusses the problem, “Does the hypothesis work?” 
“ This book,” we are told, 

“is written in the conviction that we do not all know what He 

thought; that we are very far from knowing it; that God has 

provided us with means for knowing it better, as the genera- 
tions advance ; and that, if we could know it better, we should 
be drawn more powerfully towards it.” 


1. *“ ‘The Son of Man,’ or Contributions to the Study of the Thoughts of 
Jesus.” By Edwin A. Abbott. Cambridge: University Press. , 
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Prof. Drews’ “ Christ Myth”? has been published little more 
than a year; and it had reached its third edition (from which the 
English edition has been translated) by March. It promises to 
become an “epoch-making book.” No other book of a similar 
kind has caused such a sensation in Germany, since Strauss sent 
out his “ Leben Jesu” more than seventy years ago As early as 
last February we (the present writer) saw in the German Press 
notices of crowded meetings of indignant clericals and more or less 
orthodox laymen, at which vehement protests were made against 
the book. The author can take to himself the credit of compelling 
the attention of Liberal Theologians generally to a theory which, 
though it has been mooted for some time, they have persistently 
ignored or pooh-poohed. That the historical Christ is a myth has 
long been categorically contended by our English critic, Mr. J. M. 
Robertson. And about a couple of years ago, we, in these pages, 
had the opportunity of favourably noticing a work written in Ger- 
man by the American, Professor W. B. Smith, of Tulane Univer- 
sity, Louisiana, entitled, “ Der Vorchristliche Jesus.” All three 
authors agree in disputing the historicity of the Gospel Jesus; and 
Smith and Drews in particular insist upon the existence of a cult 
of a divine person called “ Jesus,” before the times referred to in 
the New Testament. We cannot, of course, go into their argu- 
ments in detail. We must content ourselves with saying that 
Drews divides his work into two principal parts, in the former of 
which he discusses the question of the pre-Christian expectation 
of a Messiah ; and shows that all the elements of the cult of Jesus 
already existed among Jewish sects, etc. In the second part, he 
discusses the Pauline Jesus and the Jesus of the Gospels. What- 
ever may be the ultimate fate of this theory of a “ Christ Myth,” 
there is no doubt that it is destined to be the pivot of theological 
controversy for some time to come. 

The chief interest of Dr. Kirsch’s “Doctrine of the Communion 
of Saints,”3 to us, is suggested by the second title “A Study in 
the History of Dogma.” The long and interesting preface by the 
translator dwells much upon the fact that the Anglican Church has, 
especially since the commencement of the Oxford Movement, prac- 
tically returned to the position regarding the invocation of the 
saints from which, in common with Protestants generally, it turned 
away in the sixteenth century. The work, doubtless, is intended 


2. “The Christ Myth.” By Arthur Drews, Ph.D., Prof. of Philosophy, 
Karlsriithe. Translated from the Third Revised and Enlarged Edition, by C. 
Delisle Burns, M.A. London: Fisher Unwin. 

3. “The Doctrine of the Communion of Saints in the Ancient Church: 
A Study in the History of Dogma.” By Dr. J. P. Kirsch, Prof. of Patrology 
etc., Freiburg (Switzerland). Translated by John R. M’Kee, of the Oratory. 
London: Sands and Company. 
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to have a message to Anglicans. It is divided into three parts: 
I, Evidence for the Doctrine of the Communion of Saints in the 
First Age of the Church; II. The Development of the Doctrine, 
down to the Beginning of the Fourth Century; III, The fully- 
developed Doctrine, in the Fourth and Fifth Centuries. As we 
have already suggested, the work offers a well-written and clearly 
stated exposition of the Catholic doctrine of the Communion of 
Saints, that is, of the doctrine of _ 

“the supernatural spiritual union, which includes all members 

of ‘the kingdom of God,’ whether still alive on earth or already 

departed for that other state in which the souls of departed 
members of that kingdom continue their existence after 
death.” 

Mr. Butler’s work on “The Permanent Element in Chris- 
tianity "* comes before us commended by Dr. Hastings as “ well 
worth publishing and reading,” and by Dr. Currie Martin (formerly 
Prof. of New Test. Exegesis, United College, Bradford) as a “most 
timely and valuable production.” The author is largely indebted 
to Ritschl, but is not actually a Ritschlian. He knows his Eucken 
well; and is well read in Humanism, which he criticises, by no 
means always unfavourably. He tells us that his book is 

“an effort to set forth the meaning of Christianity in the light 

of its origins, to show the Fact which creates the Religion 

and the practical and theological bearings of that Fact. The 
origins of the Christian religion are shown to be found in the 
personal impression made by Christ, received through personal 
perception. This emergence of divine action upon the soul 
is the Act of God in Christ—the saving work of God. Chris- 
tian theology interprets the significance of this Salvation as 

Revelation. . . The objective and permanent validity of .the 

Christian Religion and of its conception of Christ remains, 

despite the passing away of the notion of Biblical infallibility.” 
This quotation from the preface well suggests the character and 
style of the whole work. In the first chapter, we are told that the 
relation of the individual to Christian truth may be expressed in 
four mutually exclusive forms :— 

“(1) By means of submission to ecclesiastical authority. 

(2) By means of acceptance of the authority of a Book. (3) By 

sole reliance upon the individual inner-consciousness. (4) By 

the authority of a saving fact, the definite act of God within 
us, the creative energy of Christ upon the soul.” 
According to our author, “it is (4) which is the valid type of Chris- 
4. “The Permanent Element in Christianity: An Essay on Christian 


Religion in Relation to Modern Thought.” By the Rev. F. W. Butler. 
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tian authority—the power in which our souls are really made sub- 
ject to God.” Mr. Butler offers us a Gospel very similar to that 
which, though expressed in varied terms, is being taught by many 
of our modern divines, especially those with a Ritschlian tendency. 
It is a Gospel which can afford to make light of the “ historical 
inaccuraéies and carelessness about details,” in the New Testament. 
Mr. Butler tells us that “the concern of the writers was not to 
present the ipsissima verba of Christ, nor even the details of His 
conduct, but to give a picture of His personal significance and of 
the redemptive influence from God which had come to them through 
Him.” From these extracts the reader will be able to estimate 
the book as a whole. The author has read widely and thought 
much; his phraseology is distinctly philosophical. He repeats 
himself too much, and his style lacks conciseness. 

Prof. Tucker’s “ Life in the Roman World of Nero and St. 
Paul ”5 obtains a place here among notices of theological books 
because of its claim to illustrate the times of St. Paul 
Though only slight reference is made to Paul in the text, the 
general picture of the Roman world in Paul’s time here given can- 
not fail to interest deeply those who study or who have to expound 
the Acts of the Apostles and the Pauline Epistles. The book is 
descriptive, not historical. The author has served a long and note- 
worthy apprenticeship in such studies as would qualify him for 
the work he has undertaken. Many of the Classics have passed 
through his hands in editions which are well known and valued; 
and his successful book on “ Life in Ancient Athens.” has given 
to those who know it an appetite for its present successor. In 
more than twenty chapters, Prof. Tucker makes us familiar with 
the different classes of Romans; the political, fiscal, and civil 
affairs of the Empire; the topographical characters of city, town, 
and country; the dress and furniture; the daily lives of all sorts 
and conditions of men, women, and children; the industries and 
the amusements; religion, literature, art, etc., etc. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and all excellent. Having read the book, we 
feel that we should not like to be without it. The style is clear 
and the presentation of the subjects vivid. It is exactly the book 
to put into the hands of young—or old—students; we specially 
mention “ young,” because, while reading it, we wished that we 
had had the privilege of possessing such a clear and vivid intro- 
duction to the life of classic days, when we were painfully gather- 
ing our early knowledge. It is a high-class work by a trustworthy 
author, and bears evidence of acquaintance with the latest scholar- 


_ 5. “Life in the Roman World of Nero and St. Paul.” By T. C. Tucker, 
Litt.D., Camb., etc., Prof. Ciassical Philology, Univ. of Melbourne. London: 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 
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ship. On such questions as the position of woman under the 
Empire, the persecutions by Nero, etc. it is calculated to correct 
vulgar misconceptions. Appearing just now, it will doubtless be 
largely used as a Christmas present. We already know of one 
case in which this has occurred at our own recommendation. 


Nearly twenty years ago a young man—who is now Fellow 
and Senior Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford—* flung name- 
lessly upon an alien world “a book to which he gave the title of 
“ Riddles of the Sphinx.”"6 The author thereby became the first 
propounder, in England, of the philosophic method “generally 
called Pragmatism, but more truly and significantly Humanism.” 
The 

“ critics, as was natural, ignored it. For, of course, it was a 

hard book to review; it could neither be dealt with by the 

method of reviewing the author’s last book nor by noticing 

the label of the school to which it belonged, and discoursing 

about that.” 
It found readers, however; and in about three years a second 
edition was called for. That was sixteen years ago, and a third 
edition is now demanded. In the meantime, Humanism—of which; 
in England, Dr. Schiller has become the leading expositor—has, 
he says, “rendered more or less out of date every other work in 
metaphysics,” has in fact wrought a revolution that 

“has antiquated no work more painfully than that of those 

who have been most sympathetic towards the new method, 

and have most whole-heartedly adopted it. For they must 

feel most keenly the defectiveness, stupidity, and blindness 

of their earlier gropings.” 
Since the first appearance of the “ Riddles,” the author has made 
several valuable contributions to Humanistic philosophy, in the 
notable essay on “ Axioms as Postulates,” which was included in 
the volume edited in 1902 by Mr. Sturt, entitled, “ Personal 
Idealism”; in a volume of essays on “ Humanism” 1903; and in 
“ Studies in Humanism,” 1907. When the author turned his atten- 
tion to the task of revising his twenty-years-old work, he naturally 
encountered serious difficulties; but, he tells us, 

“with a little toning down and a good deal of annotation, it 

has seemed possible to produce a revision of the old “* Riddles 

of the Sphinx,’ to which its author could once more affix his 
name.” 


6. “Riddles of the Sphinx: A Study in the Philosophy of Humanism.” 
By F. C. S. Schiller, M.A., D.Sc., Fellow and Senior Tutor of Corpus Christi 
Coll,, (Oxford. New and Revised Edition. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
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In the new edition, the “central doctrines are essentially main- 
tained. . . What has often had to be altered was their expression 
in the language of the time.” 

Chapter V. has been largely rewritten. This chapter deals 
with “ Reconstruction,” and follows chapters in which the need for 
a new method has been shown. Other chapters to which con- 
siderable additions have been made are III, VI. and IX., on 
“ Scepticism,” “The Method of Philosophy,” and “ Man and the 
World,” respectively. Constant readers of our notices of contem- 
porary literature will have discovered that we never attempt to 
condense a system of philosophy into a paragraph. We leave 
such fours de force to more ambitious critics (?). Hence, our task 
here is simply to announce Dr. Schiller’s new edition of his already 
well known work, the first edition of which abundantly proved his 
remarkable critical ability, his originality, and his mastery of an 
attractive style. Humanism is well known to 4ll who will Fe in- 
terested in a book in which they will discover the mature thought 
of a recognised. master in his subject. 

We welcome Prof. Wenley’s “ Kant,”? as a noteworthy addi- 
tion to “ The World’s Epoch-makers” series of books publisied 
by the Messrs. Clark. It was inevitable that this Series should 
be somewhat unequal in quality, but the majority of the wcrks 
are of very high character, and among the best is that now added 
by Prof. Wenley. The author—who writes from a Hegelian 
standpoint—has evidently devoted great care to his task. He 
breaks up his text into three divisions. The first, “ Origins,” in- 
troduces us to what the author calls the “ Larger Environment ”"— 
the “ Origins and Condition of Kant’s Germany.” We know not 
where to look for a similarly fascinating picture of the immediately 
previous and contemporary condition of Kant’s Germany and 
Europe generally. Next we have a graphic picture of the “Nearer 
Environment”—Kant’s home and immediate surroundings. The 
second part, “ Development,” carries us through the early znd pre- 
paratory half of Kant’s activity, and leads us on to Part UII, “‘ The 
Philosophical Revolution.” The final chapter, “ Forward from 
Kant” is a masterpiece of condensed criticism. The author’s 
general attitude towards Kant and his successors may he inferred 
from his assertion, in the final chapter, that 

“no competent thinker denies that a new epoch in thought 

must be dated from the Critical Philosophy. . . Without Kant, 

Idealism would have taken a very different course, nay, pr ight 

never have been. . . What, after all, was Kant’s contribution? 

In the answer we catch the reason for Idealism forthwith, and 


7. “Kant and His Philosophical Revolution.” By R. M. Wenley, Prof. 
of Philosophy, Univ. of Michigan. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
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see that, though the day be far spent, his Criticism retains 

vital, and not merely historical significance.” 
Of Fichte, the author says: “Fichte appeared to educe his ac- 
count of the quintessential truth in Kantianism—the autonomy of 
the self.” As to Schelling, he educed “ his account of the quintes- 
sential truth in Kantianism—the spiritual meaning cf Nature.” 
And as to Hegel, he educed, “his account of the quintessential 
truth in Kantianism—the process of self-consciousness formulates 
the implications of any Absolute practical for human experience. 
. . . In one sense, as compared with Fichte and Schelling, Hegel 
sat looser to Kant.” Prof. Wenley admits both “the cogency and 
the futility of the cry, ‘ Back to Kant.’” 

“In so far as he gained a ‘peak in Darien,’ we must 
needs simulate his example, and may retrace his titanic 
struggle to great profit. But we cannot return to him. What 
a gulf events have set between us! . . . No! his own message 
rings out, Forward from Kant! ‘Imagine a finite thing that 
extends into the Infinite, and you have man.’ This is the 
glad-grievous proclamation of the Critical Philosophy, now 
integral to our inmost culture.” 


The author of “A New Era of Thought,”8 (which here appears 
in its third edition, it having been first brought out in 1888), was a 
noteworthy son of one of the most remarkable thinkers and 
teachers of the second half of the last century. The MSS., out of 
which the book under notice was constructed, were committed to 
Mrs. Boole and Mr. H. John Falk, “by the author, on his leaving 
England for a distant appointment”; and the author’s death made 
it necessary for the editors themselves to give a formal complete- 
ness to the second part of the book. The thesis of the author is 
that we are “ really four-dimensional,” and that “by going through 
those acts which correspond to a four-dimensional experience (so 
far as we can), we shall obtain an apprehension of four-dimensional 
existence—not with the outward eye, but essentially with the 
mind.” In the eleven chapters of Part I, the author works up to 
the proposition that “ Space is the scientific basis of altruism and 
religion”; and in the eleven chapters of Part II. we are shown 
how, by the use of cubes as models, we can attain to an appre- 
hension of four-dimensional space. Some idea of the author’s 
conception may be gathered from the following. As a point mov- 
ing traces a line, as a line moving at a right angle traces a square, 
as a square moving at a right angle traces a cube, so 


8. “A New Era of Thought.” By Charles Howard Hinton, M.A., Oxon., 
Author of “What is the Fourth Dimension?” and other “Scientific Romances.” 
London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd. 
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“ Let us suppose there is an unknown direction at right angles 
to all our known directions, just as a third direction would be 
unknown to a being confined to the surface of the table. And 
let the cube move in this unknown direction for an inch. We 
call the figure it traces a Tessaract.” 
The book is not one for triflers; but it is not one to be uespised. 
The author was not mad; he was an inspired speculative 
mathematician. 

An unusual press of matter compels us to postpone a detailed 
notice of Dr. Alfred Wilson’s work on “ Unfinished Man.”"® We 
must, however, at once say that it is a book we should like to see 
in the hands of all members of Parliament, of all members of 
municipal boards ; in fact of all who have any official responsibility 
or influence in promoting the health and proper development of 
their fellow-citizens. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


“The Sweep of the Sword,”! is described by its author as “a 
canter through the ages, with a bivouac here and there up and 
down the earth—a rapid reconnaisance as with flying columns, fol- 
lowing the sweep of the sword from the Sack of Sodom to the 
Relief of Mafeking, from the Plains of Marathon to Mukden’s 
fatal field” |The words sound bombastic, yet they understate 
rather than exaggerate the nature of this finely conceived and 
brilliantly executed work, which ought to be in the hands of every 
lad in the United Kingdom, for its educational value is incalcul- 
able. The examination-craze is, of course, mainly to blame for the 
soulless way in which history is taught in most of our schools, 
and consequently for the distaste shown for the subject by young 
people in general. No trouble or expense has been spared in 
producing this sumptuous but amazingly low-priced volume, which 
contains 591 pages and at least 123 illustrations, some of which 
are reproductions in colour of such famous pictures as Lady But- 
ler’s “ Roll Call,” and “ The Surrender” by Seymour Lucas, R.A. 
Students will find the Synopses of Events very useful. Mr. Alfred 
H. Miles is at pains to point out the causes, uselessness, and waste- 
fulness of war. This work, which is undoubtedly his highest 
achievement, is dedicated by permission to Field Marshal Earl 
Roberts. 


9. “Uufinished Man: A Scientific Analysis of the Psychopath or Human 
Degenerate.” By Alfred Wilson, M.D., Edin., London; Author of “Educa- 
tion, Personality, and Crime.” London: Greening and Co., Ltd. 
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“The Argentine Republic,"2 by Mr. A. Stuart Pennington, 
who has resided in it for over twenty years, and, moreover, has 
specialised in the subjects of which he treats, is an authoritative 
work that should prove deeply interesting to travellers and stu- 
dents. Argentina is a Federal Republic, divided into 14 Provinces 
and 10 Gubernaciones or national territories, the capital of which is 
Buenos Aires: It has been a Republic since 1810, but its Con- 
stitution dates only from 1853. The Senators and Deputies are 
paid $1,500 and $1000 per month. The true Argentine is of 
Spanish descent, but frequently with a strain of non-Caucasian 
blood, which has helped to modify the character of the race 
Through the incorporation of Indian words the idioma nacional 
differs considerably in vocabulary and pronunciation from the lan- 
guage of Castile, and, as a number of Spanish words are “ taboo ” 
in Argentina, it is advisable to procure a list of them before ven- 
turing to speak in the presence of ladies. Although food is cheap, 
rents in Buenos Aires eat up moderate salaries, a flat costing from 
#80 to £500 per annum. Outside doctors of all sorts, the highest 
social grade is enjoyed by the rematador, or auctioneer. All 
Argentine geographers claim the Falkland Islands as Argentine 
territory, and Great Britain periodically reclaims possession of them 
and refuses recognition by implication. Mr. Pennington, who is 
the author of works on Proto-Zoophytes La Langosta Argentina, 
etc., deals at considerable length with the fauna, flora, and physical 
features of the country, which is rich in forests and minerals. 
Neither has he neglected the history and literature of Argentina. 
As regards the latter, it possesses no ballads, but in compensa- 
tion a poem by Archdeacon Martin del Barco Centenera, dating 
from about 1600, and containing 1,400 stanzas of eight lines. The 
work is copiously illustrated, furnished with appendices, glossary, 
and index, and, moreover, makes delightful reading. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


The commonly accepted opinion that woman is a somewhat 
diminished replica of man is doubly erroneous, for it ignores 
woman’s superior perceptual activity, and falsely affirms a differ- 
ence of degree, whilst ignoring the great differences of kind. _ In 
“ Woman’s Inheritance,”1 Mr. C. H. le Bosquet takes for his thesis 
that there is a Man-consciousness and a Woman-consciousness, 


2. “che mtine Republic.” By A. Stuart Pennington. London: 

Stanley Paul Co. 

jm 1. “Woman’s Inheritance.” By C. H. le Bosquet. London: C. W. 
aniel. 
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and the distinctions between the two are wide and important. 
“ Primitive man,” he would have us believe, was “a creature of 
lust and blood; woman the storm-centre round whom the conflict 
raged; the prize of war or murderous duel. She was clubbed 
when her beauty was gone.” Mr. le Bosquet illustrates by a short 
story the successive stages through which woman passed before 
attaining her present status. There are atavistic survivals, how- 
ever, and he quotes, in support of this, several modern instances, 
é.g.. a woman wearing a dress that cost £10,000; £60,000 expended 
on a bride’s outfit. Woman’s work is the formation of regulative 
principles of any kind. “If she did but know it, if she would 
concentrate upon those things for which she is fitted, would spare 
herself useless efforts in other fields, it is her proud prerogative to 
maintain to-day that great standard of morality which, with so 
much pain and bitterness, she raised in forgotten times.” From a 
literary standpoint “ Woman’s Inheritance,” is wholly admirable ; 
but as a contribution to science it is open to two grave objections ; 
in the first place, it takes for granted a highly debatable theory 
regarding primitive man; secondly, it ignores the immense part 
played by Christianity in raising the position of woman in society. 
The New Zealand “bush,” with its tawny mountains, palm- 
studded forests, and crystal streams, presents so many romantic 
features that it is surprising that so few writers of distinction have 
utilised its romantic possibilities. “The Heart of the Bush,”2 by 
Mrs. Edith Searle Grossman, tells of a beautiful and high-born 
young Englishwoman who, after an absence of ten years in 
Europe, returned to her father’s homestead, tacitly engaged to a 
phlegmatic peer, whose mother had chaperoned her in London and 
on the Continent. On meeting her father’s bailiff, the stalwart 
Scotchman, who had been the companion of her childhood, her 
love for him revived, but before acknowledging it even to herself, 
the barriers of rank had to be broken down. The prettiest part of 
this idyll is the honeymoon spent camping out in the virgin soli- 
tude of the mountains. Misunderstandings were, of course, in- 
evitable between a pair passionately devoted to each other, yet, at 
the same time, widely sundered by culture and temperament, and 
the main interest of the plot turns on these. The author is no 
George Sand, but her story, which alternates between smiles and 
tears, is written in a pleasant style, and should appeal especially 
to women. 
“ The Lesson,”8 by Mrs. Wentworth-James, is fairly described 
by its sub-title: A Story of Love, of Bohemia, and of Human 
2. “The Heart of the Bush.” By Edith Searle Grossman. London : 
Sands and Co. 


m2 “The Lesson.” By Gertie de S. Wentworth-James. London: Everett 
and Co. 
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Philisophy. Lest timid souls should take alarm at the last head- 
ing, we can assure them that they will not be preached at, after the 
manner of George Eliot. The author’s “ philosophy ” is that half- 
cynical, half-kindly outlook on life which comes to most of us who 
have jettisoned our illusions. Tout comprendre, cest tout pardon- 
ner, sums it up pretty accurately. The “lesson” is love, the mas- 
ter is Ovid, and the pupil is Odette Clancy, who drifts into an 
engagement with an amiable prig whio is an enthusiastic lecturer 
on Eugenics. When he tells her, on the eve of the day fixed for 
their wedding, that marriage between them is out of the question, 
she takes the matter quietly, being under the impression that he 
has a wife living. As she is ignorant of love, she consents with- 
out demur to promising that she will dismiss from her mind all 
ideas of marriage. Through Lilian Neville, a writer of spicy 
stories, she becomes acquainted with a handsome artist, and the pair 
eventually get married secretly. The time soon arrives when she 
must confess all to her former fiancé, and, in his rage, he reveals a 
chapter of family history which fills her with dismay. The 
denouement is as tragic as it is inevitable. Of the minor charac- 
ters the happiest creations are Lilian Neville, and the cynical 
George Evill, whose affections are divided between operatic music 
and his tortoiseshell cat. Mrs. Wentworth-James has written 


many lively and clever stories, but, in “ The Lesson,” she grapples 
with a serious problem brilliantly and effectively. 


“Don Quijote,”4 by Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, now trans- 
lated into English by Mr. Robinson Smith from the Spanish 
Academy text of 1810 with sundry transpositions which seem amply 
justified, ought to command a good sale, especially at the Christmas 
season. The translator has omitted the poems as being of trifling 
value from a literary standpoint, and also the interpolated stories, 
which break the thread of the narrative. We think he has been 
well advised in doing this in the case of a popular edition. In the 
translation, Mr. Robinson Smith has availed himself of the ver- 
sions of Shelton, Ormsby, and Watts. There is a somewhat 
learned Preface, and the Index is arranged under the subject- 
headings, viz., Adventures, Incidents, Persons—an innovation that 
should considerably lighten the task of reference. 


In “ The Boy’s Book of Sports,”"5 Mr. E. Keble Chatterton 
describes himself as friend and tutor of boys of all ages. It is a 
veritable encyclopedia of the pastimes, hobbies, and amusements 
that appeal to healthy-minded lads. Some notion of the miscel- 

4. “Don Quijote.” By Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. Translated into 
English by Robinson Smith. London: George Routledge and Sons. 
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laneous nature of its contents may be gained from a few chapter- 
headings: Air Ships and Aeroplanes; Hints on Sea-fishing ; Ice- 
sailing; Hints on Starting and Conducting a Debating Society ; 
How to Make a Hut; Caravanning; Camping-out Expeditions ; 
All about Postage Stamps; First Aid Hints; the London Fire 
Brigade ; How Detectives Track Criminals. Cricket, Football, and 
Motoring on land and water, receive due attention. The chapter 
on Choosing a Career is full of sound advice. As “The Boy’s 
Book of Sports ” is attractively bound and well illustrated, it forms 
an ideal present for boys whose parents are in fairly easy 
circumstances. 


The XVIth volume of “ The Animal Friend,”6 is well printed 
and illustrated, and will doubtless satisfy that section of the public 
which is in full sympathy with the objects of the Humanitarian 
League. Whilst admitting the duty of teaching children by pre- 
cept and example to be kind to animals, we are strongly opposed 
to directing their attention to instances of cruelty practised on the 
latter. Children are by nature imitative. There can be no doubt 
as to.the cruelty of steel traps, the traffic in worn-out horses, and 
much else that “humanitarians” denounce, but, among right- 
minded persons, only a small and insignificant minority regard as 
cruel vivisection performed under anesthetics, stag-hunting, and 
such sports as involve the death of animals, and the practice of 
keeping birds in cages. 

Stories into which the nobler forms of sport enter otherwise 
than incidentally, while common enough with us, seldom or ever 
appear in present-day France. The Revolution parcelled out 
among a nondescript horde the vast landed estates of the feudal 
nobility, and, moreover, it is hardly conceivable that a Republic 
should ardently pursue that which has been aptly called “the sport 
of Kings.” Mr. Marius Chaillon du Coeurjoly, is neither a Whyte 
Melville nor an Anthony Trollope, but he is equally enthusiastic 
with them on all that relates to the chase, and vastly superior to 
them in point of artistry. “La Duchesse de Rouvreuse” is a 
tragedy, sordid and sinister, in a very noble setting. The Duc de 
Rouvreuse—archzologist, sportsman, and, above all, grand seigneur 
—had followed his hereditary profession of arms with distinction 
up to the time of his marriage, after which he retired to his an- 
cestral mansion, and then devoted himself to the care of his 
neurotic wife, of whom he was inordinately jealous; and, in the 
second place, to organising hunting-parties on a magnificent scale, 
that recalled periods long passed away, but immortalised by the 


6.—“The Animals’ Friend.” Vol. XVI. London: York House, Portugal 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 
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canvases of d’Oudry and Van Arthois. His head-keeper, Gaetan, 
cherished a secret passion for the beautiful Duchesse, and a mur- 
derous hatred of the schemer who acted as her private physician. 
The discovery, communicated to his master, that the Duchesse had 
a lover, precipitated the catastrophe that drove the Duc into exile. 
M. du Coeurjoly has the history of hunting at his finger-tips, and 
a monograph by him on that delightful subject would be heartily 
welcomed by all sportsmen. 


7. “La Duchesse de Rouvreuse.” Par Marius Chaillon de Coewijoly. 
Paris: Plon-Nouriit et Cie. 
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